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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The articles printed in the following pages, 321-398, consti- 
tuting Part 4 of Volume 35 of this Journal, were submitted to 
the Editor for publication in the spring and summer of 1915, 
and were all put in type by W. Drugulin in Leipsic, Germany, 
in the summer and fall of that year. Part of the proof was 

red and returned in October and November; the remainder, 
rom Leipsie early in 1916, was detained in transit and did 


not reach this country until May, 1917, coming into the hands 


of the Editor June 1st. On consultation with the Treasurer of 


the Society and the present Editors of the Journal it was decided, 
in view of the probability that the war would not end soon, 
and also because of the manifest obligation of the Society to its 
members and the subscribers to its Journal, as well as to those 
who had contributed the aforesaid articles, to issue the long- 
missing number in this country at onee. 

The Editor, the printers, the Treasurer of the Society, and the 
agents employed to distribute the Journal, have received many 
letters of complaint in regard to the broken file of the Journal 
and the delay in completing it. Information as to the reason for 
the delay was given in circulars sent out in March and July, 
1916, and in the Editor’s Report presented at the meeting in 
Washington and printed in Volume 36, page 435. In replying 
to queries and complaints the Editor of Volume 35 promised 
that the gap should be filled, without undue loss of time, as soon 
as circumstances should permit. This promise he has done his 


best to fulfil. 


NEW HAveN, Conn., November 9, 1917. 
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Studies in the Old Persian Inscriptions.*—By Ro.tanp G. KENT, 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ 1. The extreme care with which monumental inscriptions 
are cut should be a constant warning to their interpreters not 
to take liberties with the established text, once that text has 
been carefully read and verified; and now that Rawlinson’s 
work on the great inscription of Darius on the Rock at Behistan 
has been verified, or corrected, as the case may be, by Jackson 
and by King and Thompson, scholars should beware of emend- 
ing for the sake of getting a more easily explainable text. 
Where any alteration in the recorded reading is attempted, it 
should be along the accepted lines of textual criticism, which 
are coming more and more to regard errors as due to mechanical 
imperfection, rather than as due to the operation of the human 
mind. Any emendation of the Old Persian inscriptions should 
therefore be based on such processes as dittography, haplogra- 
phy, accidental omission of one or more of the strokes form- 
ing the character, partial obliteration of signs by the action 
of the elements, and the like. From this conservative stand- 
point, some passages in the Behistan inscription are here 
examined. 

§ 2. For convenience, an index, according to sections, of the 
main words and topics discussed, is here presented : 


SCRIPT: PHONOLOGY : 
Analogical Writing 59 ftn. Dissimilation 27 
Compounds, final vowel of Haplology 5 ftn., 46 

prior element 7—14 Riming Groups 13 ftn. 
Conventional Writing 3 ftn., MORPHOLOGY : 

13 ftn. Augment, irregular 29—31 
Dittography 45 Declension, 
Enclities, vowels preceding 7 ace. plur. 34 ftn. 

—t locative 5 
H antevocalic 24—27 pronominal 
Haplography 44, 45 nom. sing. 55 ftn. 
Vowels, final 3 ftn., 7—14 ace. sing. 55 ftn. 





* This article was in type in the fall of 1915. See page 319. 
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fem. sing. 4 jan- 62, 63 
mase. and neut. sing. 36 taumda 15—20 
and ftn. tarsa- 40, 41 
SYNTAX: tya- 3 ftn., 36 ftn. 
Anacoluthon 38 tyand 45 
Case Usage bakata” dakatad 67 ftn. 
with verbs jan- 62, 63 darsam 33, 34, 40—44 
tarsa- 40, 41 dis 57 
daraya- 57 ftn. drauga- 42—44 
parsa- 66, 67 nama nima 5 ftn., 38 
ace. with daustd biyd 59 mahyd 5 ftn., 26 and ftn., 27 
gen. part. as obj. 56 ftn. yanaiy 36 ftn. 
loc. of specif. 5 ftn. rauta 37, 38 
with hacéd 35—42, 44 Sam 56 
Pronouns Sim 52—55, 55 ftn., 60, 62, 6: 
antecedents 54—63 hacad 35—42, 44 
enclisis 58 ftn. hya 3 ftn., 36 ftn. 
SPECIAL WORDS: hydparam 36 ftn. 
aniya- 55 ftn. - PASSAGES: 
aniyand 36 and ftn. Bh. 1, 23: 21—32 
dpariydya 21-—32 1, 50: 33, 34, 40—44 
avahyarddiy 3—6, 14 1, 62:55 
asa-, aspa- 50, 51 1, 86—87: 47—51 
imam imam 5d ftn. 1, 96:55 and ftn. 
iy 59 ftn. 4, 6:52—63 
iyam 55 ftn. 4, 33—36: 58 and ftn. 
ufrasta- ufrasta- 66, 67 and 4, 67—69:59, 64—69 
ftn. 5, 15—16: 56 ftn. 
ufrastadiy 64—69 5, 26—27: 55 and ftn. 
usabarim 47—d1 Dar. NRa 36—37:56 and ftn. 














xsapa- 13 ftn. Suez e 8—10: 37, 


I. Avahyardadiy. 


§ 3. Avahyarddiy ‘on this account’ oceurs Bh. 1, 


4.47: a 9—10: and in mutilated form 1, 6—7; 


Inasmuch as avahyd@ (wherein the length of the final vowel* is 
graphic merely, not phonetic) is the regular gen. mase. and neut. 
of the pronominal stem ava-, there would seem to be no reason 
for departing from the old view that the word is a compound 


*Oceurring Bh. 1, 29; 3, 70; 4, 48—49. 


* Foy’s disquisition, KZ, 55, 2—12, on the rationale of the OPers. script 
does not convince me; I feel strongly that this script has been conventional- 
final 
24); 


ized in certain points, such as -d for final short -a, iy and uv for 
and postconsonantal i and u, and the combinations hi and hu (see § 
observe the stem tya- for *tiya- by the influence of the writing hya- 


(not *hiya-). 





Oo 
Te) 


4, 54. 


3) 


4 


3 


ame Ce ES Cato 
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equal to the Greek phrase rovrov évexa, both in form' and in mean- 
ing, and to the Latin huius rei causd.2 It is therefore a little 
surprising to find that Bartholomae* interprets the word as 
*avahyda rddiy, where the prior member is a loc. fem. sing. in 
agreement with the noun which is the second element. It is, he 
says, an early compound which kept the old form of the pro- 
noun, for which as an independent word *avahydyd came into 
use later. Both the earlier *avahyd and the later *avahydyd are 
based upon the extension of the -hy- element,* seen in the Skt. 
pronominal forms tasydi tasyds tasyam &e. 

§ 4. This -hy- element, on the testimony of the pronouns in 
Skt. and in Av., is found in the gen., dat., abl. and loc. cases of 

ie fem. sing. Of such forms we actually have, in OPers., only 
Le genitives ahydyd (written also ahiydyd) and hamahydyd, and 
the locative ahydyd. In the gen., corresponding to the Skt. 
asyds, we have an OPers. *ahyd", which would be written ah*y?a, 
identical with the mase. neut. ahyd = Skt. asya; for in OPers. 
absolutely final short @ is written with the separate letter, not 
expressed merely by the vowel inherent in the preceding con- 
sonant. For distinction perhaps, or even merely for assonance 
to the nominal -d- stems in the same case, fem. ahyd was made 
over to ahydyd (cf. subst. gen. tawmdyd); the process is the 
same with hamahydyd. But for the loc. ahydyd the development 
is more complicated. Skt. has asya@m, with an m suffix not found 
in other languages; were we to compare the substantival loc. 
sendydm, we should be tempted to divide sendy-dm, and similarly 
asy-dm, and to make the added element of uncertain origin the 
entire -dm. In this way, we have perhaps *asi-i as the basic 
form of the case, cf. mase. and neut. asm-i-n; *asii-dm would 
automatically become the actual Skt. asya@m. The Avestan a‘Hhe 
stands for an earlier *asyd; this may be interpreted as *asii plus 
the postposition d, so commonly attached to the Iranian locative 
as a formative element. The Iranian *ahyd may then have been 
made over to ahydyd in imitation of the loc. of fem. -d- stems, 


+ Except that évexa is instr. in form, while -rddiy is loc. 

*Huius ret is merely the gen. of neut. hoc, used because the simple 
pronoun huius would be ambiguous with both of the other genders. 

* AiW. 179, 8. v. 

* Bartholomae, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. I, § 239, 2. 

° And of course in the gen. sing. masc. and neutr., from which it may have 
started; Brugmann, Grundriss d. vgl. Gram. II’, 2, p. 360, § 357. 
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such as Aéurdyd and Arbairdyd. The probability of this loc. 
*avahydyd must be admitted, especially as the Av. shows the 
extension of the -hy- element in the gen., dat. and abl. of this 
stem ava-, though the locative unfortunately does not occur. 

§ 5. We must note that in Bartholomae’s assumed form 
*avahyd-radiy the prior element contains the postposition 4, 
though the posterior element lacks it. With regard to the 
appearance of this postposition as a formative element of the 
loc. in OPers., an examination gives the following results: 
Postpositive @ appears 

in fem. proper names which are -d- and -?-stems: 
Adurdyd, Arbairdya 
Bacxtriyad, Harauvatiy@ 

in common nouns except those used as adverbs :? 
uzmayd-patiy, dastayd, duvarayda 

dipiyd, dpiyd, bimiyd 

gadava, dahyauva 

viliyd, drayahya 

in pronouns: 
ahydaya 
in all plurals: 
Madaisuvd, maskduvd, dahyusuvd, aniyduva 
Postpositive @ does not appear: 
in mase. proper names which are -d- and -i- stems: 
Arminiyaiy, Asagartaiy, Uvajaiy, Parsaiy, Madaiy, 
Mudrayaiy, Hagmatdnaiy 
in locative forms used as adverbs: 

asnaiy, paruvaiy, diraiy diiraiapiy (variously spelled ) 

ni-padiy, -rddiy, vasty 

nama nama* 


‘If it be taken, with Brugmann, Grundriss d. vgl. Gram. IT’, 2, p. 181, 
as with -y@ by haplology for -ydy-d. If however, this -iyd stand merely 
for -(i)ié+i,>-(i)i@i, with later loss of the diphthong-forming element 
(Brugmann, Gdr. I*, § 223), the fact that these forms also ended in -d, 
despite a difference of origin of that -@ (ib. II’, 2, p. 181), might throw them 
into the same category as those with real postpositive -d, so far as the 


feeling of the speaker was concerned. 

*On ufrastadiy, Bh. 4, 69, ef. § 64—69. 

® Mahyad may belong here, but is better to be taken as gen. of the 
thematic stem, with Gray, AJP. 21, 13—14. 

*Ndma shows by its final short a that a weak consonant, an earlier 
8 or t or n, is implied; in this word it can be only n. As nama is always 
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§ 6. Now in Bartholomae’s *avahyd-rddiy, we note that the 
prior element has the postpositive a, while the second lacks it. 
This is not fatal to his explanation, for the d, according to our 
theory of the history of the pronominal loc. fem., is earlier there 
than in nouns; but the great difficulty is the length of the final 
a of *avahyd, and its consistent shortness in the compound 
avahyarddiy. Foy' attempts to explain this on the ground of 
lawless writing of the final vowel before an enclitic and before 
the second element of compounds. Let us see how far the 
phenomena bear out his claim. 
§ 7. The possible graphic finals before enclitics are m § u 
+ @ a. Words ending in the consonants offer no peculiarities. 
Final uw is regularly written uv; before enclitics and in com- 
pounds? we commonly find this form, but also the plain w: 
hauv-maiy Bh. 2, 79; 3,11; hauv-taiy Dar. NRa 57; hauv-ciy 
Dar. Pers. e 23—24; hauv-am Bh. 1, 29; but also hau- 
Saiy Dar. Pers. d 3 

paruvzandndm Xerx. Pers. b 15—16, da 11 = db 15—16, 
paruv zandnam Xerx. Pers. a 8, cea 7 = cb 11—12; Xerx. 
Van 12; paruzandndm Dar. Elv. 15—16; Xerx. Elv. 15—16 ; 
ef. also paruvndm and pariindm, gen. plur. of paruv. 

§ 8. Final 7 is written iy, except after h, where we have y 
alone; before enclitics the y ordinarily disappears, so that final 
hy becomes -ha-: 

naty-dis Bh. 4, 73. 78; nai-maiy Bh. 4, 64; nai-sim Bh. 4, 49 

tyat-Saiy Bh. 1, 57; 2, 77; 3, 48. 51. 74. 90. 91 

imai-va Bh. 4, 71. 73. 77 





used to denote specification, it must be ndman, a suffixless loc. in adverbial 
use. This form is used when the generic noun is masc. or neut. (as in 
Bh. 3, 12, martiya Frada nama, 3, 22 Téravé néima vardanam), but is 
written with the final vowel long when the generic word is fem. (as in 
Bh. 2, 27—28 Kanpada nama dahydus, 2, 39 Tigra nadma didé); Tolman’s 
formulation, Lex. 105, seems to be the best, that the ndmd@ has taken the 
final long vowel because of the association with a feminine noun, and thus 
secures apparent agreement with it. This variation in the final vowel shows 
that the word was no longer felt to be distinctly a living case-form in the 
paradigm, but rather a word of an adverbial use. But ef. Gray, JF. 11, 
307—313. 

1KZ. 35, 8—10. 

*In the following lists compounds are included only so far as they 
present features of interest. In nominal compounds, the prior element is 
usually a stem in stem form, or a prefix which is indeclinable. In verbs, 
the prefix is always in the correct phonetic form. 
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dirai-apiy Dar. NRa 12; diray-apiy Dar. NRa 46; cf. 
diraiy apiy Xerx. Pers. a 9, b 18—19, da 13 = db 18— 
19; Sz. e¢ 6; Dar. Elv. 18—19, Xerx. Elv. 18; Xerx. 
Van 14 
raucapati-vé Bh. 1, 20 
yadi-patiy Dar. NRa 38 
ni-padiy Bh. 2, 73; 3, 73 
abiy-para(?; written ab*y*p*r¢) Art. Sus. a 4 
paribaraha-dis Bh. 4, 74 
vikanaha-dis Bh. 4, 77 
§ 9. Before taking up those combinations in which the sound 
before the enclitic (or second element of a compound) is short 
or long 4, certain tentative conclusions may be drawn, as follows: 
Before an enclitic, vowels may keep their writing just as when in 
the final position, or may be written as when medial in a word; 
-hy, being written -h*y* and not -h*iy*, becomes the illogical -ha- 
on losing the y. In accordance with this we should expect to 
find that a final -@, whether absolutely final or supported by a 
weak consonant, retains its length before an enclitic; that a 
final -d, written without length because supported by a weak 
consonant, appears as a short before an enclitic; that a final -d, 
written with length because absolutely final, before an enclitic 
appears sometimes as long and sometimes with its etymological 
shortness. The instances follow: 


mm 


10. Final -a, supported by a weak consonant: 

a': Auramazddé-maiy Bh. 1, 24—25. 25. 55. 87. 94; 2, 24. 34. 
40. 45. 54. 60. 68. 86. 96; 3, 6. 16—-17. 37. 44—45. 61—62. 
66—.67. 87; 4, 60; Dar. NRb 49. Auramazda-maiy Dar. 
NRa 50 is a dubious reading; Tolm. Cun. Sup. 58 indicates 
that it was written Auramazdd-(ma)iy, with length of the 
a@ and accidental omission of the next character. 

Auramazda-tay Bh. 4, 58 

Auramazda-taiy Bh. 4, 78 

ufrasta-diy Bh. 4, 69* 

Ariyd-ramna Bh. 1, 5: a 7 (the first element nom. plur.’ 

a‘ :* hyd-param Bh. 3, 43. 64—65; cf. § 36 ftn. 


§ 11. Final -d, not supported by any weak consonant: 


‘See § 64—69. 
* Bartholomae, AiW. 199 (or accusative plural?). 
*T use the superposed t to indicate both t and d in this position. 
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hacad-ma (for length, ef. Skt. sacd@) Bh. 1, 19. 23; 2, 6. 12. 16. 
93; 3, 27. 78. 81; 5,5; Dar. Pers.e 9; Dar. NRa 20 

yaba-sam (ef. Skt. yathad) Bh. 1, 23 

avada-saiy (with the same ending as the preceding) Bh. 2, 
30.50; 3, 14 

avada-sam Bh. 2, 20. 27. 36—37. 42. 47. 56. 62. 83. 98; 3, 8. 
19. 40. 47. 57. 63—64. 69. 85 

avagd-dis Bh. 5, 17. 33 

mia-tya (ef. Skt. m@) Bh. 1, 52; 4, 43. 48. 71 

tyd-digs (neut. plur., ef. Vedic ta) Bh. 1, 65 

loc. -@ (identical with the Skt. prep. and verbal prefix @) : 
duvarayd-maiy Bh. 2, 75. 89—90; uwemayd-patiy Bh. 2, 76. 
91; 3, 52. 92 

vidd-patiy (instr., ef. Skt. vied) Bh. 3, 26 

duvitd-paranam (ef. Skt. dvitd) Bh. 1, 10; a 17 

§ 12. Final -a, supported by a weak consonant : 

a": in the nom. sing. mase. of -d- stems: 

kdra-sim Bh. 1, 50; haruva-sim Bh. 2, 75. 90; apanydka-ma 
Art. Sus. a 3 

hya-sim' Bh. 2, 13; h[ya-Saiy] Bh. 2, 95; hya-vd Bh. 4, 68 
in an old combination retaining the s: 

kas-ciy Bh. 1, 49. 53 
in [ta]ra-draya Dar. NRa 28—29 (cf. Skt. tiras) 
in the ace. sing. neut. of -es- stems: 

rauca-pativd Bh. 1. 20 
in the stem form of the same, in compounds: 

a late compound: zira-kara Bh. 4, 64. 68 

an early compound: Vehyaz-ddta- Bh. 3, 22. 27—28. 35. 38— 
39. 41. 46. 48. 50. 54. 60. 70—71; 4, 26; h 1—2 

a‘: all pronominal neut. sing. : 

tya-maiy Xerx. Pers. a 19—20, b 24. 30, ca 138 = ch 22—23, 
da 19 = db 28; Dar. NRb 48 

tya-taiy Dar. NRb 53 

tya-Sadm Bh. 1,19; Dar. NRa 20, 36—37 

tya-patiy Xerx. Pers. a 15 

mdtya-mam Bh. 1, 52 

aita-maiy Dar. Pers. d. 22—23; Dar. NRa 54—55 

ava-taty Bh. 4, 76. 79 

*The pronoun *sio has manifestly taken on the nominal ending s in 


OPers., as is shown by the independent writing hya, without length of the 
final vowel; cf. Skt. sya-s sa-s, Av. hd (<i *so-s). 
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ava-dis Dar. NRa 21 

ava-pard Bh. 2, 72; 3, 72—73 

pasdva-dim Dar. NRa 33; pasdva-sim Bh. 2, 76. 90; pasdva- 
savy Bh. 2, 88 
old combinations, showing the final d of the prior element: 

avas-ciy Xerx. Pers. a 20, ca 14 = eb 24 

cis-ciy Bh. 1, 53 

aniyas-cty Bh. 4, 46; Xerx. Pers. a 13 

§ 13. Absolutely final -a, written -@ when no enclitic 

follows :* 


uta-maiy (cf. Skt. uta) Bh. 4, 46; Dar. NRa 52—53, NRb 7 

uta-maty Xerx. Pers. a 15. 18—19, b 29, da 18—19 = db 27 

uta-taiy Bh. 4, 56. 58. 73—74. 75. T7—78. 79 

uta-saiy Bh. 2, 74—75. 89 

uta-sim Bh. 5, 13. 26—27 

utd-sdm Bh. 3, 57; 5, 15 

ada-katy (ef. Skt. adha) Bh. 2, 11. 24; 4, 81. 82; 5, 15 

ada-taiy Dar. NRa 438, 45 

xsapa-va (ace. sing. fem. of consonantal stem*) Bh. 1, 20 

mana-ca (vowel quantity as in Skt. mama) Dar. Pers. d 9—10 

avada-sim (vowel quantity as in ada-) Bh. 1, 59 

avada-sim Bh. 3, 74 

avada-ss Bh. 3, 52 

avada-sa Bh. 1, 37; 3, 42. 80° 

Ariya cia (a compound written as two words) Dar. NRa 
14—15 

fra-haravam (ef. Skt. pra) Bh. 1, 17 


1 Nothing inconsistent with what has been found, would be discovered 
by a listing of the rather uncertain interpretations kKamna-ma Bh. 2, 19; 
duvitiya-ma Bh. 3, 24; apara-ma Bh. 4, 37. 68. 87 (42. 48. 70); nor by the 
inclusion of the passages where enclisis is expected, but the words are 
separated before di[s] Bh. 4, 34. 35. 36, and daiy Bh. 5, 11. 

* Nothing is gained by Bartholomae’s assumption, AiW. 548, that we 
are to understand zsapah- in riming assimilation to the following raucah-. 
In Dar. Pers. e 13—14, a riming pair consists of a gen. and a loce.: 
tyaiy uskahyd utd tyaiy drayahyd, ‘‘those who (are) of the mainland and 
those who (are) by the sea’’. In this also the rime is graphic merely, 
for the gen. uskahyd really has a short final vowel, while the loc. dra- 
yahyd ends in the etymologically long postposition a But in both the 
difference in sound would have been slight, even if there was no actual 


phonetic assimilation in practice. 
*The main exception to this graphic length seems to be when the 























Tae TA Ek, 
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§ 14. The results are precisely what we anticipated: an 
etymologically long final @ remains long before an enclitic; an 
etymologically short final a@ remains short if absolutely final in 
the separate word, and if graphically long in the separately 
written word, may keep that graphic length before the enclitic 
or may have its proper short quantity. It is therefore quite 
out of the question for avahya-rddiy to represent *avahyd-rddiy, 
for an etymologically long final vowel in this position never 
shortens before an enclitic or in compounds. The first element 
of the word is therefore gen. sing. neut. of the pronoun, and the 
comparisons with the Greek rovrov évexa and the Latin huius rei 
causaé are valid. But Greek presents a still closer parallel, even 
to the fusion of the two words into one, in rovvexa oivexa. 


II. Tauma. 


§ 15. The word tawmd ‘family’ has always offered a certain 
amount of difficulty. It is natural to equate it with late Avestan 
taozman- N. ‘Same, Keim, (Plur.) Verwandtschaft’, and Skt. 
tékman- M. ‘young blade of corn, esp. of barley, malt’. The 
problem appears when we observe that modern Pers. has tuhm, 
showing the survival of the z, and that even in OPers. we have 
the x before m in the proper names T'axmaspdda and Cié’a"taxma, 
both containing the element seen in Avestan taxma- ‘fortis, 
tapfer, tiichtig, energisch, heldenhaft’, of which the modern 
representation in Persian is tahm. 


word with such an ending forms a unit with the following word. The 
examples are: 

Gen. of a month name in -ahya before maéhyd Bh. 1, 37—38. 42. 89. 96; 

2, 26. 36. 41. 56. 61—62. 69. 98; 3, 7—8. 18. 39. 46—47. 63. 68. 

Gen. of a personal name in -ahya before pugra Bh. 3, 79. 81; 4, 14. 30; 
d 5—6; i7—S8; Seal a 7—8; but more often -ahyd is written, Bh. 1, 
3. 74. 77—78. 79; 4, 83. 8838—84. 85; a3; Dar. Pers. a 4—85, &e. 

Uvazstrahya taumdya Bh. 4, 19. 22; e 7—8; g 8—11; but also Uvaz- 
Strahyd taumayaé Bh. 2, 15—16. 81. 

Aurahya Mazdaiha Xerx. Pers. ca 10—cb 17; the word is elsewhere 
a compound declinable only in the second element. 

Besides these, there is a set of examples in the third column of the 
Behistan inscription within a few lines of each other, which seem to rest 
upon the carelessness or wilfulness of the scribe who cut the words. We 
have Vahyazdatahya 3, 38—-39. 46, dhanta 3, 49. 51; but within the same 
passage there are numerous examples of finals which are graphically long 
though phonetically short, so that no real inference may be drawn. 

Both of these sets of examples I take as an indication that the length 
of the absolutely final short a is purely graphic. 
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§ 16. The problem is farther complicated by the fact that in 
certain passages the word tawmd appears not to mean ‘family’, 
but ‘power, strength, possibility’; this, if a word of separate 
etymology, as seems certain, is a derivate of the root tu- ‘be 
strong’, found in Skt. and in Avestan, and in practically all of 
the Indo-European languages. The meaning ‘power’ is claimed 
for the word in Bh. 4, 74. 78, and 5, 19. 35; in the last two 
passages the word rests upon restorations, though they seem 
quite certain. 

§ 17. The best argument for the meaning ‘power’ seems to 
be given by Hoffmann-Kutschke, in a letter to Tolman (quoted 
Lex. p. 91): ‘*‘ Es kann doch nicht bedeuten, du bewahre, so lange 
deine Familie lebt; man kann doch nur schiitzen, so lange man 
selbst lebt. Ubrigens steht im Elamischen nicht das Ideogramm 
GUL, Familie’’. 

§ 18. Perhaps it would be well to see to what persons or 
groups of persons the word tauwmd is applied, and in what cases: 
The tawma of Darius: 

Nom. 1, 8; 4, 64; a 13 

Abl. taumdyd, 1, 61—2 

Gen. taumdayd, 1, 9. 28—29. 45. 49; a 15 
The tawmd of UvaxStra or Cyaxares: 

Gen. taumayd, 2, 16. 81; 4, 19—20. 22; e 8; g 10—I11 
The tawmd of anyone who does certain things: 

Nom. 4, 56, 58 > 





09. 74. 75. 78. 79; 5, 19. 35 

Ace. 4, 88 (restored, but apparently [taw|]mdm). 

§ 19. The werd ‘family’ is manifestly an -d- stem, though 
the corresponding words in Skt. and Av. are neut. -n- stems ;? 
but the word for ‘power’ occurs only in the nom., and may be 
a neut. -n- stem, with purely graphic length of the nom. -a, and 
it is so interpreted. The loss of the -x- in the word ‘family’ 
has been explained* on the supposition that x before m was lost 
after diphthongs but not after short vowels, so that we have 
taumd and taxrma- corresponding to Av. taoxrman- and taxma-; 
modern Pers. tuhm would come from the dialect represented by 
Avestan, not from a dialect which lost the x in this position. 

§ 20. Possibly, however, another factor entered into the loss 
of the x; for it is notable that the word ‘family’ is used very 


‘J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, 94. 
* Foy, KZ. 35, 47; Bartholomae, AiW. 625; &e. 


Dy 
* Foy, KZ. 35, 6. 
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largely of one or the other of the two royal lines of the country, 
that of Cyaxares and that of Darius himself. Granted *tauamda 
‘family’ and tawmé ‘power’, the frequent use of the former in 
the sense of ‘royal family’ might cause it to lose one sound, the 
x, and assimilate itself to the form of the word for ‘power.’ In 
this way we have two identical words of different meanings and 
of different origins, whose approach to one another in meaning 
has drawn them together in form as well. For a parallel 
development in meaning, we might cite the English word 
dynasty ‘a race or succession of kings, of the same line or family’, 
which has developed from an older meaning, now obsolete, 
sovereignty, lordship, dominion’, which accords with the mean- 
ig of the Greek original. 


III. Apariyadya, bh. 1, 23. 
§ 21. Bh. 1, § 8, 20—24: 


. 


edtiy [Ddra|yava- 20 
us xsdyagiya antar ima dahydva martiya hya dgar[taé] dha avam u- 21 
bartam abaram hyaaraikadhaavam ufrastam aparsam vasn[ a] Auramazdd- 22 
ha imé dahydva tyanaa’ mand dataé aparaiyaaya yagasam hacdma agah- 23 
ya [a]vaga akunavayanta 24 


‘*Says Darius the king: Within these countries what man was 
watchful him well esteemed I esteemed; who was an enemy, him 
well punished I punished; by the grace of Ahura Mazda these 
countries respected my laws; as it was commanded by me to 
them, so they did’’.—Tolman’s translation, Lez., p. 5. 

§ 22. The verb in 23, given above in literal transcription of 
the syllabie characters, and rendered ‘respected’ by Tolman, is 
somewhat troublesome. There can be no doubt that it is a third 
plural of the imperfect tense, with dahydva as subject and data 
as object; and there is little variation in the interpretation: cef., 
in addition to Tolman’s version, the following: 

Bartholomae, AtW. 1765, ‘‘diese Linder bezeigten meinen 

Gesetzen Ehrfurcht’’. 

King-Thompson, ‘‘These lands have conformed to my 

decrees’’. 

Weissbach-Bang II, ‘‘ .. haben sich diese Lander nach 

meinem Gesetze gerichtet’’. 

§ 23. Yet the normalized spelling is a matter of dispute. 


Bartholomae, followed by Tolman, writes dpariydya" for *aha- 


*For tyd; see § 45. 
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pariydya", with loss of the intervocalic h; cognate, Skt. saparyati 
‘serve attentively, honor, worship, adore’. King-Thompson 
write apariydya, without comment. Weissbach-Bang' suggest 
upariydya, under the influence of Bh. 4, 64—65 upariy- 
[ayam], and this emendation is retained by Weissbach, in his 
Keilinschriften der Achimeniden; but Tolman’s conjecture* 
upariy-[arsayaiy] seems better in 4, 64—65. At any rate, since 
the examination of the inscription by Jackson and by King- 
Thompson, we should be very slow in altering the reading of 
actually preserved signs. In the present instance, no doubts 
are recorded as to the identity of the actual signs on the rock; 
and Weissbach-Bang’s upariyadya may therefore be left out of 
consideration. <As for dpariydya, from *ahapariydya, two objec- 
tions may be made. 

§ 24. First: Is the loss of intervocalic h in such combina- 
tions a well attested phenomenon? It is true that for some 
mysterious reason the character for h* (there was no special 
sign either for h' or for h") was never written before uw, but 
merely omitted; and that even when the w was purely graphic 
in the group uv representing postconsonantal u, the -hv- is 
written -wv-. Before 2, also, there was a reluctance to employ ha; 
final -hi is always written -h*y*, = hy: dhy, vikandhy, xsndsahy, 
Gahyamahy, patiparsadhy, paribaradhy, vaindhy. In accordance 
with the regular writing of final 7 as iy, we should have expected 
-hiy in these words. Similarly, though postconsonantal y is 
written iy, we find the unaltered -hy-, not -hiy-: hya, dahydva, 
avahyd, &e. By way of exception, ah*iy*ay%a = ahiydya is writ- 
ten Xerx. Pers. b 17, da 12 = db 17, Xerx. Elv. 17; but there are 
about a score of occurrences of ah*y*ay*a = ahydyd. The only 
other real example of hi is in the initial position: h%d"“us¢ = 
hi"dus. Medially, the sign h? seems to do duty for hi: anahata = 
Av. andhita-, Greek (transliteration) ’Avairs; parikarahadis, 
vikandhadis, paribarahadis, containing the ending -hy (graphic 
for -hi) plus the enclitie pronoun dis. Aistatd is unique, repre- 
senting a'istatad; here, apparently, the vowel quality was more 
important for the understanding of the word than was the con- 
sonant, and the latter was accordingly omitted as before w. 


‘ti. » A 


* Lex. p. 28, p. 85, with discussion. 
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§ 25. With the combination -aha- the procedure is somewhat 
different. This occurs unaltered in the following positions :* 
When the h is initial in the second element of a compound: 

fraharava-, avahar-+- (2, 94) 

When the h is the final element of a nominal stem: 

-mazdaha, -mazdaha, naham 
When the h is part of the double plural ending: 

aniyaha, bagaha 
When the h is final in a root before a formative suffix : 

dvahanam, vahauka, 6iravahara- 

When the A is final in a verbal root before the ending: 

aiham, aha, aha", dha"tad, adaham, abaha 
When the h is initial in the personal ending of verbs: 

maniyahaiy 
When the h is initial in the verbal root after the augment: 

fraha"jam, = *fra-aha"jam 

§ 26. Over against these examples we must set certain ones 
in which, apparently, the A has fallen out and contraction has 
resulted : 

ahy ‘sit’ = *ahahy 

Gihy ‘dicis’ = *éahahy 

datiy ‘dicit’ = *éahatiy 

mdhyd gen. ‘mensis’ = *mdhahyd? (stem as in Av. méwha’. 

Skt. mdsa-) 

Vivadna proper name = *Vivahana* 

apariydya" = *ahapariyaya” 

§ 27. But of these six examples, it is notable that three, dhy, 
dahy and mahyd*, contain the succession -ahah-, so that either 
dissimilative loss of the sound h or of the group ah might take 
place. In connection with dhy, it is striking that the third 
person, ahatiy, suffered no loss of the h; this suggests that the 
proportion (ind.) *barahy: (subj.) bardhy= (ind.) *ahy: 
(subj.) dhy had an influence, while in the third person the ind. 


*Two words of doubtful interpretation should be listed: agahaya (prob- 
ably = agahya); agahavaja (read by King-Thompson, Bh. 4, 90). 

* With Gray, AJP. 21, 13—14; the other interpretation, as a loc. sing. 
to mah-, with postpositive a, removes it from this category. 

*So Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 374, comparing Av. vivazshana-, patro- 
nymic adj. to Vivahvant-, = Skt. Vivasvant-. 

*Cf. second footnote preceding. 
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astiy does not lend itself to the development of an *dtiy for 
ahatiy. @dtiy is a better example, but may merely have followed 
its own second singular. As for Viwvdna, other etymologies 
from a root vd- or van-, with the prefix vi, must be admitted as 
possible. Yet even if these examples be recognized as valid occur- 
rénces of loss of A in the group aha, we are confronted with the 
fact that in dpariydya”" there is the influence of the present 
*hapariya- to resist the tendency to the loss of h; in fraha"jam, 
the nearest parallel, the A has not disappeared. Even apart 
from that, there are many more instances of the retention of h 
than of the loss. Thus an explanation of dpariydya”" as from 
*ahap- is unlikely. 

§ 28. Besides this, no one, so far as I am aware, has attempted 
to explain the doubled -ya- of this verb. To a Skt. asaparyan 
we should expect, if for purposes of argument the loss of the h be 
admitted, a corresponding OPers. *dpariya", not an dpariydya". 
It is difficult to see how this extra syllable could be explained. 

§ 29. Because of these two difficulties 1 suggest that we read, 
with King-Thompson, apariydya"; and that we interpret as a 
doubly augmented imperfect of the root 7- ‘go’, with the prefix 
party. No alteration in the meaning is suggested. The phonetic 
and formal equivalent in Greek would be *é-zepujev, in Skt. 
*a-pary-dyan. 

§ 30. Compound verbs which become separated from their 
simple forms, either in form or in meaning, are liable to take the 
augment, not where it belongs, just before the uncompounded 
verb, but before the prefix, or in both places. The following 
examples are quotable from Greek :* 


Regular Initial Double 
Present Augment Augment Augment 
dprioxouat ETT XOUNV PTET XOMNV 
LTELXOUNV 
apduyvoew nepryvoeov nppeyvoeov 
npepeyvonca 
dppuevve pe nupiera 
dudio-Bytéw Hep. ByTovv nepeo Byrovv 
felt as dudu- 
oBnréw 
avexw nVvoXOUNV VET XOUNV 
NVELXOUNV 
adinu ainv nbinv 


*Goodwin, Greek Grammar’, § 544. 
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évoxA€w nvwxAovv 
nvwxAnca 

xabelopar éxabeLounv 

xabevdw KaOyvdov éxaBevdov 

xabilw . éxabiLov 


xalioa éxabioa 


Hom. xa@cioa 


In Skt., Whitney’ quotes apaldyisthds, apaldyata, apalayanta 
from paldy, a disguised compound of pard-+-1-, with initial-aug- 
ment instead of augment after the prefix; Brugmann’ cites 
apidayat and asambhramat, with initial augment, and aprdisit, 
with double augment, from *a-pra-disit. Irregular or double 
augment, then, is a phenomenon appearing to a certain extent in 
the commoner verbs when the feeling for the composition has 
become more or less obscured. 

§ 31. For asemantic parallel to our assumed OPers. pariy-ay- 
‘go round’, hence ‘respect, observe’, we may draw not only upon 
the compounds of 7- ‘go’, but upon other roots of the meanings 
‘go’, ‘be,’ ‘sit’, ‘lie’, all of which are frequently colorless and 
tend toward a mere copula, so that in composition the main 
portion of the meaning is given by the prefixed element. We 
find : 

parit+i- (Skt.), ‘cireumambulate’ (MW.*), ‘umgeben, bittend 

umwandern, in seine Gewalt kommen’ (Gr.*) 

parti+d+7- (Skt.), ‘roam about, go round, circumambulate’ 

(MW.) 
pa'ritah- (Av.), ‘um Jemand (abl.) sein, ihn begleiten’ 


(Bthl.*) 
paritds- (Skt.) ‘sit or assemble around anyone (acc.)’ 
(MW.); ‘um Jemand (ace.) herumsitzen, ihn umlagern, 


besonders verehrend’ (Gr.) 

pari-sad- (Skt.), ‘sit around, besiege, beset’ (MW.) 

part-sdd- (Skt.), subst. fem., ‘assembly, meeting, group, circle’ 
(MW.) 





1 Sanskrit Grammar’, § 1087 e. 

* Comparative Grammar, trans. into Eng., IV, 25, § 477. 
® Monier-Williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary. 
*Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rigveda. 

* Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch. 


23 JAOS 35. 
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Cf. also Greek wepixeywa in Iliad XIX, 4, 
etpe 5¢ LlarpoxAw repixeiuevov dv pidrov vidv. 

§ 32. I therefore hold that ap*riy*ay* is not to be read 
dpariydya", cognate to Skt. saparydti, because the loss of the 
intervocalic h would have been prevented by the analogy of 
the unaugmented present form, if it would have occurred at 
all, and because this does not explain the repetition of the 
-ya- syllable at the end; and that it is to be read apariydya", 


‘ 


a doubly augmented compound of 7 ‘go’ with the prefix 
pariy.? 


IV. Haca dars*m*, Bh. 1, 50. 
§ 33. Bh. 1, § 13, 48—53: 


Gdtiy Ddrayavaus xsdyagiya naiy dha martiya 48 
naiy Pdrsa naiy Mdda naiy amaéxam taumdya kasciy hya avam Gau- 49 
mdatam tyam magum xsagram ditam cazxriyad kdrasim hacd daragama a- 50 
tarsa kdram vasiy avadjaniya hya paranam Bardiyam adanaé avahyar- 51 
ddiy kdram avdjaniyad mdtyamdm xsndsatiy tya adam naiy Bard- 52 
iya amiy hya Kiraus puera 53 


‘‘Says Darius the king: There was not a man, neither a 
Persian nor a Median nor any one of our family, who might 
make that Gaumata the Magian deprived of the kingdom; the 
people feared him for ???, (saying) he would slay the many 
people who formerly knew Bardiya; for this reason he would 
slay the people, ‘lest they know me, that I am not Bardiya 
the son of Cyrus.’ ’’ : 

§ 34. The crux is in the sentence kdrasim hacd d*r*s¢m* 
atarsa ‘‘the people feared him for ???%.’’ The word d*r¢s¢m? 
may be normalized in writing, in various ways. Bartholomae? 


Or possibly pari+ a+ i-, either with double augment or with initial 
augment only. 

2 AiW. 700; Hdb. d. altiran. Dial. 86; Grundriss d. iran. Phil. § 216, 2, 
§ 403. But a better case could be made out for darsmah < *-ans (for 
this gen.-abl. ending, cf. Reichelt, Awest. Elementarbuch, p. 167 infra). 
The only place where we find this -ans in OPers. is the ace. plur. of 
-o- stems; but these appear with -d: patikarad, martiyd, Babiruviyd, and 
not with -a. This is not a phonetic development of -ans (despite Foy, 
KZ. 35, 66, and Lorenz, BB. 21, 184, ef. Reichelt, Av. Elementarbuch, 
p- 176 ftn.), but the nom. form in -ds used as ace.; such an extension of the 
nom. form to the ace. use in the plural appears also in the only -u-stem 
found in the ace. pl. in the OPers. inscriptions, dahydva, and in all the 
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reads darsma”", and explains as a suffixless gen.-abl. sing. 
form of the neuter -n- stem; he translates ‘‘Die Leute fiirch- 
teten von seiner Gewalttatigkeit’’. Tolman adopts his reading, 
and translates ‘‘The people feared him for his tyranny’’. 
King-Thompson, rather non-committally, transliterate darsama, 
and translate ‘‘The people feared him exceedingly’’. Weiss- 
bach reads darsam?. 

§ 35. In every interpretation of the passage, the disputed 
word must be made the object of the preposition hacd, since haca 
is not used independently as an adverb, and cannot govern the 
preceding -Sim.’ Hacé@ occurs in a number of passages on the 
OPers. inscriptions, always with the ablative case or with an 
adverb of ablatival meaning except in a few instances easily 
explainable, later discussed. Further, the phrases denote place 
from which, separation, cause, agent, and time from which. 
The table shows the distribution : 


. ; 
From ration ase = Agent ron, 

6-stem abl. in -@ 2 8 

d-stem abl. in -dy@ 2 3 

u-stem abl. in -aus 1 

Pronominal abl. ma 7 2 3 

Abl. adverb in -sa 3 

- = i ae 5 

aniyand (see below) 2 

rauta (‘*S ** ) J 

d*r2s¢m? 1 


mase. pl. pronouns of the third person: avaiy, imaiy, imai-, daiy. Since 
the ace. plur. of fem. -d- stems is like the nom. plur., and the neut. 
always has the same form in the nom. and acc., it appears that there are 
no forms of the ace. plur. in OPers. whieh can be regarded as distinctively 
ace. in origin, except the enclitie pronouns 3i§ and dis, to which, properly, 
there is no nom. form; for daiy (nom. form in ace. use) is clearly 
analogical in origin. Where therefore the nom. and ace. plur. did not fall 
together in OPers. by the working of phonetic processes, the nom. form 
drove out the acc. and was used in its stead. We may eompare the 
extension of the instr. plur. form to nom. usage (raucabis) and to ace. 
usage (vigabis Bh. 1, 65). 

*Cf. Bartholomae, AiW. 700, s. v. dariman-, Note 1; despite Foy, KZ. 
35, 31—382. 

*I take dudiydrd, aec. -ram, as-not a consonantal stem (Bartholomae, 
AiW. 754), but an -o-stem; for the change of the declensional class in 
compounds, ef. Brugmann, Gdr. IT?, 1, p. 60. 
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§ 36. Of these, only the last three items are even in appear- 
ance other than ablative... Aniyand (Dar. Pers. d 11. 20) has 
the form of an instrumental, cf. Av. instr. kana; but it may be 
rather an ablative built upon the instrumental case suffix, 
just as the locative adverb yanaty is built upon the instr. 
*yand.” 

§ 37. Matters are different with rauta. The passage reads: 

Suez ec 8—10: 


adam nij yas|tayam imam [yuviya-] 8 
m kantanaiy hacad Piréva néma rauta tya Mudrayaiy danu[vatiy ab-| 9 
iy draya tya hacad Parsa aitiy 10 


‘‘T commanded to dig this canal from the Nile by name a 
river which flows in Egypt, to the sea which goes from Per- 
sia’’.—Tolman’s translation, Lex. p. 51. 

§ 38. The syntax of the naming phrases is peculiar, for the 
OPers. avoided using them in any case but the nominative, 
except in the carelessly and incorrectly written Art. Pers. a 19. 


1The forms in -4 may be instr., those in -dya@ may be gen. or possibly 
even instr., that in -aws may be gen.; but ma and the forms in -sa -ta 
are distinctly abl. So long as other evidence fails, it is better to regard 
them as all of the same ease, rather than as of several different cases. 

Cf. Fr. Miller, WZKM. 7, 112; Foy, KZ. 35, 10. It is fairly to be 
questioned whether the weak final consonants s t d n were utterly lost, 
since they prevent graphic length of a preceding short vowel in the OPers. 
inscriptions. When the masce. and neut. abl. sing. *anjasmdd became OPers. 
*aniyamad, it may easily have become aniyandd by the influence of the 
instr. *aniyadnd, with the help of abl. -d¢, instr. -@ in -o- stems. In the same 
way the loc. *yamiy (<*jasmi) may have become either yanaiy (as com- 
monly read) by the influence of instr. *yand and the loc. -aiy of -o-stems, 
or even yaniy (an equally possible reading of yenaiya), after the pronominal 
form only. Against this is the absence of the postposition @ in all these 
forms at the time when the remaking of yanaiy must have occurred, 
although the conditions for such remaking are not present until the h before 
m has disappeared, a distinctly OPers. phenomenon not common to Av. 

The scanty appearance of the gender-showing pronouns in the instr., 
abl. and loc. sing. mase. and neut. allows us to conjecture that the instru- 
mental -né may have had a considerable extension to the two other cases; 
we have only instr. mase. and (Dar. Pers. e 8). and the ablatival adverbs 
ava (Bh. 4, 51) and hyd- in hyd-param (Bh. 3, 43. 64—65; but hyd, 
Dar. Pers. e 22, is surely nom. sing. fem., see Foy, KZ. 37, 561, and not 
an ablatival adverb, despite Bartholomae, JF. 12, 127 and AiW. 1844). 

With reference to hyd-, the scope of the tya- and the hya-stems is the 
same in OPers. at that of tya- and sya- in Skt., or of ta- and sa-, Av. ha-, 
in Skt. and Av. Thus we have in OPers.: 
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20 = b 25. 26. Elsewhere the phrase stands in the nominative, 
except for the néma’; a pronoun or adverb then follows,’ setting 
the phrase into its proper syntax, as follows: 
The naming phrase has the copula verb expressed : 
Bh. 1, 30, not followed merely by a pronoun. 
Bh. 1, 36; 4, 8, followed by the pronoun hauv. 
The naming phrase has no verb expressed; but is taken 
up by 
hauvam Bh. 1, 28. 
hauv Bh. 1, 74. 77; 2, 8—9. 14. 
13. 15—16. 18. 20. 23. 26. 29; 
avam (ace. mase.) Bh. 2, 19. 29. 
8. 27. 
avadaé (adv. ‘there, thither’) Bh. 1, 58. 58—59. 92; 2, 9. 2 
27—28. 33. 39. 44. 53. 59. 65. 95; 3, 5. 22. 23. 34. 44. 5 
61. 66. 
hacé avadasa (adv. phrase ‘thence’) Bh. 1, 37; 3, 79. 
avaparaé (compound adv. ‘along there’) Bh. 2, 72; 3, 72. 
The naming phrases are appositives to a preceding nominative 
with a verb expressed : 
Bh. 4, 83 bis. 84 bis. 85. 86. 
The naming phrase is nominative by anacoluthon for the 
accusative : 


9; 3, 11. 22. 78; 4, 10. 12— 
, 4. 
9. 82; 3, 12. 31. 56. 84; 5, 5. 


HH Or -] 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Sing. nom. hya hya tya 
ace. tyam tyam tya 
Plur. nom. tyaiy tya 
ace, tyd tya 


gen. tyaisam 


The hya-stem is thus restricted to the nom. sing. masc. and fem., as 
in other languages, except that it appears in the adverbial hyd- in hyd- 
param; but similar extension in adverbs appears in other languages 
also, as in Greek ds ‘thus’, though the so-stem was in Greek under the old 
restriction in the paradigm, but for an extension to the same forms of the 
plural in a few dialects. 

The two OPers. ablatival adverbs show no sign of the instr. suffix, and 
for this reason: being adverbs, they are outside the paradigmatic stress. 
Consequently they do not prove that the extension of the instrumental -n- 
may not have taken place in OPers. in certain cases of the pronominal masc. 
and neut. sing., just as the -sy- element was extended in the fem. sing. 
But for tyand, Bh. 1, 23, ef. § 45. 

For the form and syntax of this word, see § 5 ftn. 

* Except in the brief Seal Inse. a. 
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Bh. 3, 12—14. pasa- 12 
va adam fraisayam Dadarsis nima Parsa mand bandaka Baztriy- 13 
14 


G& xsagrapava abiy avam 


‘‘Afterwards I sent forth a Persian, Dadarsi by name, my 
kinsman, satrap in Bactria, against him (= Frada)’’. It need 
not surprise us then that in Suez ¢ 9 the apparent object of the 
preposition hacd is, by the same anacoluthon as in Bh. 3, 13, 
really a nominative.’ 

§ 39. Thus the preposition hacd governs in OPers. only the 
ablative case, or possibly the abl. and the instr., if aniyand is 
really an instr. The same preposition in Skt., sacd, means ‘with’ 
and governs the instr., rarely the abl.; the transfer of meaning 
from ‘with’ to the Iranian ‘from’ has been explained by Fay? 
as a development from hostile association. In Avestan, haéa 
has the same meaning as in OPers., with the addition of ‘con- 
cerning, according to’, and governs regularly the ablative, less 
often the instr. or acc. We should therefore seek in Bh. 1, 50 
an ablative immediately following the hacd. 

§ 40. But before going farther along this line of thought, 
there is another peculiarity in the sentence kdrasim hacad 
d*r¢s*m? atarsa which has attracted attention. No other instance 
of this verb in the OPers. inscriptions governs the direct object. 
The passages are: 

Bh. 2, 12, pasdva hacad| ma atarsa" Uva|jiya 

Bh. 5, 15: a[dakaiy Uvaj|iyd [atarsa”] 

Dar. Pers. d 11—12: hacdé aniyand naiy tarsatiy 
Dar. Pers. e 9: tyd hacdma atarsa” 

Dar. Pers. e 20—21: hacd aniyand ma [ta|rsam. 

§ 41. Excepting the very doubtful second citation, in all 
of these the object of the fear is expressed by a phrase with 
hacad, while in Bh. 1, 50 we find a direct object, the enclitie 
pronoun -sim, in the accusative, followed by hacd and another 
word of somewhat doubtful interpretation. But the explanation 
of the direct object in this passage lies in the fact that no other 
of the passages contains both the personal cause of the emotion 


*Thumb, KZ. 32, 129; Bartholomae, BB. 14, 249—250; wrongly Foy, 
IF. 12, 176—177, and KZ. 35, 31—32; ef. Tolman, Lez. 111. Cf. also the 
anacoluthon in the nom. martiya Bh. 4, 38. 65. 68, kara Bh. 2, 31. 51, 
despite kdram Bh. 2, 84. 

? JAOS. 31, 403—410. 
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and the quality or characteristic of that person which raises 
the fear, but only the personal cause. Either one singly is 
put in the abl. with hacd; but if both are expressed, we must 
have the ace. of the person and the abl. of the thing with 
haca.* 

§ 42. Again, we find the same combination of characters 
d*r*s¢m* in Bh. 4, 37 in quite a different meaning from that 
which it seems to have in 1, 50. The particular sentence is 
hacé drauga darsam patipayauva ‘‘ protect thyself strongly from 
the Lie’’; where darsam is an adverb to the root in Skt. 
dhars-, Greek @pacvs Gépc0s, Eng. dare, &e. For the bearing on 
1, 50, a summary of the thought of 4, 1—40, is pertinent. 
Darius summarizes the rebellions with which he has had to 
deal, and lists the rebel leaders, in this way ‘‘These was one, 
Gaumata by name, a Magian; he lied: thus he said: I am 
Bardiya the son of Cyrus; he made Persia rebellious’’. Listing 
them all after this model, with the districts in which they 
revolted, he says, ‘‘Tnese are the provinces which became 
rebellious ; the Lie made them rebellious so that they deceived the 
people. Afterwards Ahuramazda delivered them into my hand; 
as was my will, so I did unto them’’. In the next section, he 
goes on, ‘‘O thou who shalt be king hereafter protect thyself 
strongly from the Lie; the man who shall be a deceiver, him 
do thou punish well(-punished) if thus thou shalt think, ‘May 
the country be assured unto me’ ’’. 

§ 43. The italicized words in these various sections are in 
the OPers. all derivatives of the one root draug-, that which 
appears in the Av. Druj, the Lie or evil power opposed to Asa 
or the spirit of right. Rebellion is attributed to the power of 
the Lie or Drauga. Now just as in the summary at Bh. 4, 8 
Gaumiata is stated to have lied ([ad]urujiya), so in 1, 34 there 
is the statement that after Cambyses went to Egypt, the Lie 
(Drauga) was abroad in the land, in Persia, in Media, and 
elsewhere. Then, with reference to Gaumata himself, Darius 


‘Cf. the similar state of affairs in Greek with dxotw, which sometimes 
governs a genitive of the thing, as in Xen. Anab. 4, 2, 8 dxotcavres rijs 
cddreyyos, 5, 7, 21 é&algyns dxovouev SoptBov roddod, and sometimes the geni- 
tive of the person and the accusative of the thing, Xen. Anab. 1, 2, 5 
érel Fxovce Ticcadépvous Tov Kipou crddov, 2, 5, 16 Hbouar. . dxodwv cov dpoviuous 
Aéyous; though dxoJw may govern singly the ace. of the thing, and various 


other combinations of construction as well. 
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writes, 1, 39, that when he rebelled, ‘‘to the people thus he lied 
({a]durujiya), (saying) ‘I am Bardiya the son of Cyrus, (and) 
brother of Cambyses’’’. The Lie therefore, the Drauga, was the 
force which impelled Gaumata to rebellion. 

§ 44. It seems a little harsh to take the word d*r*s¢m‘, 
occurring just twice, if we exclude the occurrences in Dar NRb 
because the passages are too illegible to give a connected meaning, 
as representing two entirely separate words.’ I therefore pro- 
pose to read in Bh. 1, 50, kardsim hacd (draugd) darsam atarsa 
‘‘the people feared him excessively on account of the Lie’’. 
This is in accord with the whole attitude of Darius toward the 
Drauga, both in this passage and more manifestly in column 4. 
The idiom is given in Bh. 4, 37. Paleographically, the loss is 
an easy example of haplography; for in the copy from which 
the inscription was cut, the successive characters of the three 
words were h? c* a / d* r¢ u g* a / d* r* & m*. It would be 
simplest of errors to pass from the d*r* of draugd to that of 
darsam. Possibly we should rather write as our corrected text 
h*c*a / d*r*(ugta / d*r*) s¢m?. 

§ 45. In carefully cut inscriptions, as we have said, it is just 
such mechanical errors as this that will occur, if any at all are 
present. Two excellent examples of haplography occur in the 
bronze tablet containing the Treaty between the Naupactians 
and the Hypocnemidian Locrians:*? at the end of line 
11, ATIONTION stands for dz’ ’O(x0)vri_v, and in line 22, 
NAYITAKTIS stands for Navrdxri(ds )s. In our OPers. inserip- 
tions, three examples of the converse fault, dittography, may 
be cited: Bh. 1, 23 t*y*n*a for t*y*a = tyd, by the influence 
of the immediately following m°n%a—= mand‘; Bh. 4, 44 
[uptav®|ret“y%y? for [uptav*|rtiy* — [updva|rtaty*; Dar. 
Sus. b 8 [ah*y*a]y*ay? for [ah*y*a]y*a = [ahyda] ya. 

§ 46. Haplology, the spoken analogue of haplography, is a 
frequent phenomenon in Avestan,° and is found in at least three 





Foy, KZ. 35, 31—32, does indeed read darSam in Bh. 1, 50, but goes 
astray in his interpretation of hacd. 

* Buck, Greek Dialects. 215f.; Insc. Graecae IX, 1, 334. 

* Benfey, Pers. Keilinschr. 9; Tolman, Lez. 94. 

*Tolman, Lez. 26. 

> Reichelt, Awest. Elementarbuch, § 164; Brugmann, Gdr. d. vgl. Gr. 


I’, § 984. 
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OPers. words: hamdaté, = *hama-matad (Bh. 1, 30), cf. hama- 
pita; arstam = *arsta-tam (Bh. 4, 64), ef. Av. arsta ‘upright” ; 
didiy = *dididiy (Dar. NRa 41)?; perhaps also in duvaréim 
(Xerx. Pers. a 12), = *duvar-var6im.® 





V. USabarim, Bh. 1, 86—87. 

§ 47. Bh. 1, 86—87: 

pasdva adam kdram maskduvd avakanam aniyam usa- 86 
barim akunavam aniyahyd asam frdnayam 87 

Darius is describing his passage of the Tigris in the campaign 
against Nadintabaira: ‘‘afterwards I transported the army on 
floats of skins; one part I made camel-borne, for the other I 
brought horses’’. 

§ 48. The word usabdrim was long a stumbling block, but 
the establishing of the reading as uwsa- has rid us of a numerous 
crop of emendations of the text*; and the true meaning was 
recognized long ago by Oppert®, who interpreted the word as 
‘borne by camels’, by a comparison with the Elamitie version. 
The problem remaining is, how may we reconcile OPers. uéa- 
‘camel’, with Av. ustra- ‘camel’? 

§ 49. Bartholomae® thinks that two signs, t¢r?, failed to be 
cut on the stone, possibly because at the turn of the line the 
engraver missed them, and reads us[tra]bdrim. Jackson’ has 
suggested a connection with Skt. wksan-, Av. ursan-, giving 
a meaning ‘borne by oxen’, which is inherently improbable. 
Weissbach*, supporting the meaning ‘camel-borne’, thinks it a 
by-form for ustra-, or an error for it. 

§ 50. For comparison, the two forms of the word for ‘horse’, 
IE. *ekuo-, Skt. agva-, Av. aspa, may be drawn upon. In the 
OPers. inscriptions we find both aspa- and asa-: 


‘Brugmann, /. c.; and perhaps in the loc. sing. of stems in long i, ef. § 5 
ftn.; but not in asabdri-, which is to be read thus and not as asbari- for 
*aspabari-, ef. § 50. 

* Bartholomae, AiW. 725. 

7b. 766; not haplography, as-Tolman, Lez. 102, cites him. 

*Cf. Tolman. Lex. 78—79. 

* ZDMG. 10, 804. 

* AiW. 421. 

7 Tolman, Lez. 78. 


° ZDMG. 61, 725; ef. also Hiising, KZ. 38, 259. 
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aspa- in Aspa-canah-, uv-aspa- Vistdspa-, 

asa in asa-, asa-bart-, perhaps in Asa-garta- Asagartiya-.' 

This double development of IE. ku in Iranian is now a recog- 
nized phenomenon’, as for example also in vispa- visa- = Skt. 
vicva-, and the OPers. personal name ASpabdra (in an Assyrian 
transcription )* compared with asabdribis, Bh. 2, 2. 71; 3, 41. 
72, ef. Dar. NRb 44. 45. 

§ 51. The suggestion is therefore made that the doublet asa- 
aspa- ‘horse’ had an influence upon the words *uSa-* ‘ox’ and 
ustra- ‘camel’, in such a way that uwSa- came to be felt as a 
by-form of ustra-, standing in the same relation to it as asa- 
does to aspa-; the meaning ‘ox’ was lost, being taken up by 
other available familiar words, and the meaning ‘camel’ was 
acquired, which it has in the passage of the Behistan inscription. 


VI. Sim, Bh. 4, 6. 


§ 52. Bh. 4, 2-8: 


datiy D- 2 
drayavaus xs{dya6i| ya mma tya adam akuna- 3 
vam vasnd Aura|mazd]|adha hamahydya bar- 4 
da pasdva yaod x{sayabiya| abavam XIX hamaran- 5 
a akunavam vasn[ad Aura|mazdaha adamsim a- 6 
janam uta IX xs|dyabiy|ad agarbayam I Gaumata 7 
nama magus aha {hauv ad|urujiya avadd abaha... 8 


Darius is summarizing the suppression of the rebellions: 
‘*Says Darius the king: This (is) what I did; by the grace of 
Ahuramazda, in one-and-the-same year after that I became king, 
I fought nineteen battles; by the grace of Ahuramazda I smote 
him and took captive nine kings. One was a Magian, Gaumata 
by name; he lied; thus he said. . .”’ 

§ 53. The difficulty lies in the Sim of line 6. Apparently its 
only possible antecedent is the hamarand, which is a neuter 
plural. The text is assured, so that there is no longer room for 


‘For another etymology, see Bartholomae, AiW. 207. 

* Gray, AJP. 21, 6 ff.; Bartholomae, AiW. 1457, s. v. visa-. 

’ Bartholomae, Zum AiW. 121, who still reads asbdri- despite this. 

*The Skt. uksan- and the Av. urgan- are -n-stems, and it is even possible 
that this proportional working upon the meaning, aspa ‘horse’: asa- 
: usan- ‘ox’, changed the stem-class as well. 


’ 


‘horse’ — ustra- ‘camel 
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emending to a gen. plur. sém' or to an ace. plur. §3*. Tolman* 
keeps im and translates ‘‘I waged them and seized nine kings’’, 
making the pronoun refer to the battles. Weissbach* emends 
to si and regards the pronoun as referring to the enemies of 
Darius, = ‘‘meine Widersacher’’. King-Thompson keep the 
sim and eut the Gordian knot by omitting the troublesome pro- 
noun entirely: ‘‘I overthrew nine kings and made (them) 
captive’”’ 

§ 54. Accepting Sim as the correct reading, we may proceed 
to seek its antecedent. And here various peculiarities of OPers. 
use of pronouns must be taken into account. The enclities 
especially are instructive : 

§ 55. Sim: ace. sing., mase. ordinarily, but fem. Dar. NRa 
36. In Bh. 1, 62, it is probably neuter, with rsa6"am 
as antecedent, but possibly fem., referring to taw- 
maya.’ But in Bh. 1, 96, it refers to antya,® a logical 


‘So Weissbach-Bang II. Bartholomae, AiW. 1726, accepts this and 
considers it a gen.-dat. replacing the acc., though this construction does not 
occur elsewhere in OPers. On [&]am, Bh. 5, 15, see § 56 ftn. 

*So Weissbach, Keilinschr. d. Achim. He quotes a private communica- 
tion from King-Thompson, that the sign for ma is not perfectly sure. But 
the signs me and Sa are so unlike that traces read ma could hardly be an 
indistinet Sa, 

§ Lex. 25. 

* Keilinschr. d. Achim. 57 ftn. 

°*Foy, KZ. 35, 73—74, thinks it a neuter like the Av. him and dim, by 
extension from the masec. since in o-stem nouns the ace. masc. and the acc. 
neut. have the same termination; he adduces the same phenomenon in the 
carelessly written inscriptions of Artaxerxes, where imam has replaced 
ima as neuter, Art. Sus.a 3, Ham. 5.7. For the other view, cf. Bartholomae, 
Grundriss d. iran. Phil. I, p. 239, § 421, n. 5. 

Iyam is properly fem. sing. nom., not mase.; ef. Skt. ayam masc., iyam 
fem., Av. aém (<Q ayam) mase., tm (<Q iyam) fem. Iyam in OPers. 
is fem. only Dar. Pers. d 6 and Sz. e 10, and is mase. in Bh. b 1, ¢ 1, 
4ieliftfij,gitastd ii, 34% 1,.an6 ie Soe. BS I, 3h, Fi, SY, 
XVII. The old nom. mase. *ayam was remade to iyam under the influence 
of the initial of the mase. ace. imam and of the fem. nom. iyam. Then 
from the likeness of the two nominatives, imam became a fem. acc., as in 
Art. Pers. a 22=b 29, imam ustasanaém; this development was assisted 
doubtless by the fact that the enclitic ace. dim and sim were alike in the 
two genders. Then, Art. Sus. ec 4—5 has even [i]mdm hadis, though hadis 
is neuter, taking ima in Xerx. Pers. ca 10—l11—cb 18, da 16—db 24, 
Sus. 2. 

*I take aniya here not in the sense of ‘the enemy’, but of ‘the rest’, 
referring back to kdram; Bh. 1, 94—96: 
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plural, though a singular in form. If utds[im] be 

the correct restoration in Bh. 5, 26—27, it likewise 

refers to aniyam, 25, or to a word referring to 

aniyam, now lost in the gap in 26; but aniyam itself 

is a partial appositive to Sak[d], 25, if that be the 

correct restoration,’ and is therefore a logical plural, 

so that -§[7m], 27, has a logically plural antecedent, as 

at Bh. 1, 96. 

§ 56. Sdm: gen.(-dat.) plur., mase. or fem.; antecedents: 

kara-, sing. in form, but logically plural, Bh. 2, 20. 
83; 3, 31. 57. 85; 5, 8 [here restored merely]. 

Darius’ army, or the armies of both sides, probably 
the latter: 2, 27. 37. 42. 47. 56. 62. 98; 3, 8. 19. 
40. 47. 64. 69. 

the commander and his army, 2, 20. 83; 3, 57. 85. 

Uvajiyd, mase. plur., 2, 13; 5, 12. 15? [these two are 
restorations merely |. 

dahydava, fem. plur., 1, 14. 19. 23; Dar. NRa 18, 20. 
In Dar. NRa 36—7 -sdm has as antecedent the idea 
of dahydva implied in bimim, 32.° 

§ 57. dis: ace. plur., mase. and fem.; antecedents: 


[vainé Aura]ma- 94 

edaha kadram tyam Nadintabairahyad adam ajanam vasiy aniya dpi[y]a 
[ahyat]a a- 95 
pisim pardbara 96 


‘*By the grace of Ahuramazda the army of Nadintabaira I smote 
mightily; the rest was driven into the water; the water bore it away’’. 

It is quite unnecessary to assume the meaning ‘enemy’ for aniya- in 
OPers., for in the phrase hacé aniyand, Dar. Pers. d 11, e 20—21, the 
meaning is merely ‘the other fellow’, that is, any possible rival to the 
king; ef. alter in Horace’s (Sat. 1, 1, 40) cum... nil obstet tibi, dum ne 
sit te ditior alter. 

*Or should 25 be restored [karam tyam] Saka[m av]djanam, instead 
of * * * * Sak[a& av]|djanam, as it appears in Tolman, Lez.? 

* Bh. 5, 15—16: 
a[dakaiy Uvajliyad [atarsan] uta[s]aém Aurama- 15 
zda [mand dastayd] a[kunaus] 16 
is too largely restored to form a real point d’appui for an emendation 
to -sam in Bh. 4, 6, as an object. (ef. Bartholomae, AiW. 1726), despite 
the parallel idiom at Bh. 4, 35 pasdva di[’ Auramaz|da mand dastaya 
akunaus ‘afterwards Ahuramazda delivered them into my hand’, for in 
5, 15, the -sdm may be a partitive genitive as object, cf. Xen. Anab. 1, 
5, 7 \aBdvras Tod BapBapixot orparod, 4, 5, 35 Trav Hwy Nau Bdve, 

* Dahydva is indeed found at the end of line 39. 





— 
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Uvajiyd, mase. plur., Bh. 5, 17. 

Saka (or some equivalent word), mase. plur., Bh. 
5, 33. 

kdra-, mase. sing., collective, Bh. 1, 65. 

imam dipim (fem. sing.) imawd patikdrd (mase. 
plur.), Bh. 4, 73. 74. 77. 78. 

dahydva, fem. plur., Dar. NRa 21'; Bh. 4, 34. 35. 36. 

§ 58. The last passage deserves examination: Bh. 4, 33—36: 


eatiy Dadraya[vaus xsd |yagiya dahydva ima tyd hamiériy- 33 
G& abavan drauga di[s hamigriy]a akunaus tya imaiy kdram adur- 34 
ujiyasan pasdva di[s Auramaz]|dé mand dastayd akunaus yaoa mam k- 35 
dma avaea di[s akunavam }* 36 


‘‘Says Darius the king: These (are) the provinces which 
became rebellious; the Lie made them hostile, so that those men 
deceived the people; afterwards Ahuramazda delivered them 
into my hand; as (was) my pleasure, so I did unto them.”’ 

The first dis refers quite clearly to dahydva, and the second 
and third refer either to the same or to imaty and kdram 34, 
like the dig of Bh. 1, 65. The antecedent of imaiy 34 is the 1X 
rsdyabiyd of 32, listed separately in 7—31. 

§ 59. avaiy, Bh. 4, 69, is an ace. plur. mase.* with alternative 
sing. mase. antecedents, which are not exclusive the 
one of the other. 

The text is, Bh. 4, 67—69: 


eatiy Dadrayavaus xsdyadiya tuvam [ka] xsayasiya 67 

hya aparam adhy martiya [hya] draujana ahatiy hyavaé [zi]rakara ** 
ahat- 68 

iy avaiy ma dausta [biy]d ufrastadiy parsa 69 


*di§ is here an ace., despite the apparent passive in the verb if we 
read datam tya mand avadi[§] addriy; for adariy differs from adariiy, 
Dar. Pers. e 8, only in being a strong aorist instead of a sigmatic aorist. 
Dar. Pers. e 8, imd dahydva tyd adam adarsiy, means ‘These are the 
provinces which I have brought into my possession’; Dar. NRa 21—22 
means ‘The law which (is) mine, that brought them under its sway’. 
But adariy, Bh. 2, 75. 90, is a true passive; the active form addraya is 
transitive Bh. 1, 85 and Dar. NRa 41, but intransitive Bh. 2, 9 and 3, 23; 
the middle ha[ma]ddarayai[y], Bh. 1, 26, is transitive. 

* Only in this passage is dis orthotone; daiy, Bh. 5, 11, nom. plur. as 
ace., also is orthotone. But no other form of the stems da- di- ga- i- 
appears except as an enclitic. 

* This translation is provisionally kept here; but cf. §§ 64—69. 
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‘*Says Darius the king: Thou who shalt be king hereafter, 
the man who shall be a deceiver or who shall be a wrongdoer, 
these do thou not befriend, punish (them) with severe punish- 
ment.’”* 

That avaiy is really an ace. plur. is shown by the idiom in 
Bh. 4, 55—56 and 74—75, Auramazdd Ouvdm dausta biyd, where 
duvdm is an unmistakable ace. The idiom of a direct object 
governed by a transitive phrase consisting of a verbal noun and 
the copula, is found in many languages, cf. Plaut. Cas. 406, Quid 





tibi istune tactiost ?? 

§ 60. Of all this, the part which is of importance for our 

-sim Bh. 4, 6, is the following: 

1. sim is a singular, not a plural, and may be of any gender, 

though the neuter is unlikely, and the feminine is not of 

frequent occurrence in the OPers. inscriptions because of 
the nature of the subject matter. 

. The pronoun with a collective singular antecedent may 
be in the singular (Sim, Bh. 1, 96; 5, 26—27); or in the 
plural (Sém, Bh. 2, 20. 83; 3, 31. 57. 85; 5, 8; dis, Bh. 
1, 65). 

3. The pronoun with alternative singular antecedents may be 
in the plural (avaty, Bh. 4, 69). 

4. The antecedent may be suggested by another noun in the 
context, but not itself expressed, as at Dar. NRa 36—37, 
where Sam represents a dahydva implied from biimim. 

§ 61. This last phenomenon may be paralleled in other litera- 

tures. For example, in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Act I, Scene 2, 

verses 68—73, the Queen says to Hamlet, 


bo 





* See preceding ftn. 

*The other pronouns do not offer peculiarities with reference to their 
antecedents, but two deserve mention because of their interesting forms. 

Dar. NR XV and XXIX have iyema—iyam, with plural predicate 
nominative. But iyemea is merely miswritten for imeiye —imaiy, because 
in I, II, Ill, IV, [XVI], XVIII the formula is in the singular. All these 
are the inscriptions above the national types of the empire. 

Bh. 4, 90 has [niyap |isam iya [d]ipi * * *, and 89 has i[ya] dipi * * . 
if in the latter place King-Thompson are right in saying that the vacant 
space after the i has room for one character rather than for two. May 
this iya not really be *7, the original form of the nom. sing. fem. (Brug- 
mann, Gdr. d. vgl. Gram. II*, 2, § 349, p. 355), properly to be written 
ty? This form may have been to a certain extent proclitic like the 
Greek 6 %. 








‘ 
a 
i 
: 


Sa 
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Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color off, 68 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 70 


Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 
Thou know’st ’tis common; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 73 


In 72, ’t has no expressed antecedent, though it refers 
manifestly to ‘death’, an idea drawn from the preceding two 
lines. 

Again, in the same play, Act IV, Scene 6, near the end, in 
Hamlet’s letter to Horatio, we read: ‘‘Ere we were two days 
old at sea, a pirate of very warlike appointment gave us chase. 
Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour ; 
in the grapple I boarded them: on the instant they got clear of 
our ship; so I alone became their prisoner’’. The italicized 
them, they, their, look back to an antecedent pirates, which is not 
to be found, but is suggested by the word pirate, used in the 
meaning of the ship and not of the men on board the ship.’ 

§ 62. Since, therefore, the sim of Bh. 4, 6, has no antecedent 
expressed, we must seek that antecedent in the ideas suggested 
by the lines preceding the pronoun. Our Sim is object of 
ajanam; what kind of an object is ajanam likely to take? 

Forms of jan take the following objects: 
kdram, Bh. 1, 89. 95; 2, 21. 26. 31. 36. 41. 46. 51. 55. 61. 69. 84. 

87. 98; 3, 7. 15. 18. 39. 46. 63. 68. 86. 

Vivana and the army of Darius, Bh. 3, 58. 
Babiruviya, Bh. 3, 88. 

The phrase jata biyd, Bh. 4, 58. 78, governs a pronoun, -taiy 
-tay, denoting a person. 

The passive participle avajata, Bh. 1, 32, has as its subject the 
name of a person. 


Caesar, BC. 1, 36, 1, uses iis to refer to the inhabitants of Massilia, 
implied from a preceding Massiliam. Sophocles, Oed. Col. 942, uses airois 
to refer to a wodira inferred from a preceding wé\v, and in Phil. 1364, has 
of ye meaning those at Troy, implied from a preceding Tpofay. Euripides, 
Bac. 959, uses aird rovr’ with the idea of the preceding sentence as its 
antecedent; the single word which comes the nearest to being the ante- 
cedent is the plural gpxeoww. For these pertinent passages I am indebted to 
my friend and former colleague, Dr. E. 8. McCartney, now of the University 
of Texas. 
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The forms of ava+d+jan govern the following: 


The name of an individual person, or a pronoun denoting the 

same: Bh. 1, 31. 31. 57. 59. 73. 83; 2, 5.13; 4, 81; 5, 13. 
kdram, Bh. 1,'51. 52. 
martiyd tyaisaty fratamd anusiyad Bh. 3, 75. 

The Susians, or a pronoun, Bh. 5, 11. 
Sak|a], or [kdram tyam] Saka[m], Bh. 5, 25. 
sim, referring to the logical plural aniyam, Bh. 5, 27. 

Pati+jan, Dar. NRa 47, takes a collective singular object, 
partaram, ‘the foe’. 

Thus of all these, every one has as its object a word denoting 
a person or a group of persons; there is no idiom in OPers. 
which gives to the root jan a non-living object, such as in 
Tolman’s ‘waged them’ (= battles), in Bh. 4, 6 for adamsim 
ajanam.* 

§ 63. So, in Bh. 4, 6—7, adamsim ajanam, the object of 
ajanam should be a person or persons, and is represented by 
the singular pronoun sim. The only word in the preceding 
context that can suggest this antecedent is the neuter plural 
hamarand ‘battles.’ Manifestly this implied antecedent must 
be a singular, but with a collective meaning, so as to be a logical 
plural. Out of hamarand, therefore, I extract a collective singu- 
lar word meaning ‘foe’, to serve as antecedent of Sim. What 
this word may have been, it is difficult to say; but we may 
suggest the frequent kdra hami@iya, or partaram (Dar. NRa 47, 
used collectively?), or even aniyam in its sense of ‘rival’ (Dar. 
Pers. d 11, e 20—21; see § 55 ftn.) With this interpretation, 
the difficulty about sim no longer remains, and we may render 
the passage, ‘‘Says Darius the king: This (is) what I did; by 
the grace of Ahuramazda, in one-and-the-same year after that I 
became king, I fought nineteen battles; by the grace of 
Ahuramazda I smote the foe and took-captive nine kings. One 
was...’’ 


1 Fra+jan ‘to cut off (ears and nose and tongue)’, Bh. 2, 74. 79, falls 
into a different semantic class in this point, while jan ‘to smite’, ava-- 
jan and ava+d+jan ‘to smite down, to slay’, and pati+t-jan ‘to fight 
against’, lie very close together. 

*If only hamaram had not been supplanted in Dar. NRa 47 by the 
corrected reading partaram, it would have been the obvious word for 
the implied antecedent, because of its etymological relation with hamarand. 
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VII. Ufrastadiy, bh. 4, 69. 
$ 64. Bh. 4, 67—69: 


gatiy Dadrayavaus xrsdyapiya tuvam [ka] xsdyapiya 67 
ahat- 68 


** 


hya aparam ahy martiya [hya] draujana ahatiy hyava [zi ]rakara 


iy avaiy ma dausta |biy|da ufrastadiy parsd 69 


‘‘Says Darius the king: Thou who shalt be king hereafter, 
the man who shall be a deceiver or who shall be a wrong-doer, 
these do thou not befriend’; punish (them) with severe punish- 
ment’’, 

§ 65. The ufrastddiy, commonly translated ‘with severe pun- 
ishment’, is interpreted as a loc. sing. to the fem. abstract 
substantive ufrasti-, plus the postposition adiy, = Skt. adhv.? 
Neither the substantive nor the preposition occurs again in the 
OPers. inscriptions, and a simpler explanation is here proposed. 

$ 66. There are three other occurrences of the verb fras- 
‘punish’,® accompanied in every instance with the compound of 
the participle with uw- (Skt. su-, Av. hu-) ‘well’. They are as 
follows: 

Bh. 1, 22 hya araika dha avam ufrastam aparsam ‘who was 
hostile, him I punished well(-punished) ’. 
Bh. 4, 38 martliya hya drau|jana ahatiy avam ufrastam pars? 

‘the man who shall be a deceiver, punish him well(-punished) ’. 
Bh. 4, 66—67 hya viyand[sa|ya avam ufrastam aparsam ‘who 

injured (my house), him I punished well(-punished) ’. 

§ 67. We have every time, the object avam, the predicate 
adjective ufrastam*, and the verb fras- in the indicative or 
imperative as the main verb of the sentence. But in Bh. 4, 69 
we find the object avaiy in ‘the plural, and should expect the 
predicate adjective to be in the plural. This would be ufrastd, 


On the syntax, see § 59. 

*The reading ufrastddiy is assured by King-Thompson. For the inter- 
pretations, see Bartholomae, JF. 12, 110, and Tolman, Lez. 76. 

° Pati+-_fras-, found Bh. 4, 42. 48, is too different in meaning to give 
any assistance for Bh. 4, 69. 

*The variation between s and § is readily explainable as the result 
of leveling. The root prek- will regularly become Iranian fras-, prk-ske- 
becomes Iran. parsa, prk-to- (Skt. prsta-) becomes Iran. *parsta-. Mixture 
of the various tense stems will easily give both frasta- and frasta-. 


24 JAOS 35. 
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which we have!!_ The problem is with the -diy or -adiy, or -ddiy, 
enclitic to the ufrastd. 

§ 68. A postposition adiy = Skt. adhi, is quite out of place. 
I propose that this is the emphatic particle -diy, = Av. zi, Skt. 
hi. Though this word does not occur elsewhere in OPers., it is 
no worse off in that respect than adiy, and the corresponding 27 
is common in Av., while the Av. representative of adiy is found 
in only one word, Gathie a'dy-i-, later a'dy-u- ‘helfend, niitzlich, 
brauchbar, tiichtig zu — —’. Thus diy has better Iranian sup- 
port than has adiy. Its use in Bh. 4, 69 agrees admirably with 
the definition of Av. zi given by Bartholomae,’? ‘enkl. Part., 
hinter dem ersten Wort des Satzes; 3) 27 steht in Satzen, die b) 
eine Aufforderung enthalten’. 

§ 69. Our passage therefore means, ‘‘these do thou not 
befriend; verily punish them well(-punished)’’.* Herewith 
ufrasti- and adiy are removed from the OPers. vocabulary, and 
the enclitie diy claims a place. 


1 Ufrasté and ufrastam are in precisely the same relation to each other 
as gakataé and gakatam; curiously, the former of these was, precisely 
like ufrastd, long taken to be the loc. of an -i-stem, and, again like ufrastd, 
found its true place by a comparison with the singular form. 

* AiW. 1693, 1695. 

* Weissbach, Keilinschr. d. Achiém., translates ‘‘bestrafe (sie) streng’’, 
though he gives no grammatical interpretation of the form. At 4, 38, 
he translates ‘‘den bestrafe streng’’, which in combination with the other 
suggests that he may have had nearly the view presented above. 

















The Zakar and Kalamu Inscriptions.*—By Cuarues C. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The following translations and notes in spite of the late date 
at which they are presented may have some of the interest of 
early comments, since they were made in each case from the 
original publication of the inscriptions in photograph and fac- 
simile, before I had seen any other publications in regard to 
them or had the benefit of any other study of them than my 
own. When the Zakar' Inscription was first published, by 
Pognon in 1908,” I had no leisure for studying it, and decided to 
leave it until the time when I should be able to read it with 
a class. This was also the case with the Kalamu Inscription, 
published in 1911 by F. von Luschan.* It was not until some- 
what later that my purpose was carried out and the two inscrip- 
tions were read by me. In the case of each inscription the class 
and I first read it using the original publication only, without 
taking into account any of the literature which had subsequently 
appeared. Afterward, we compared the results reached by 
others. The following translations and comments are those 
originally made by me on the basis of the initial publications; 
where they have been corrected or supplemented by the work of 
other scholars, I have in every case expressly indicated the fact, 
both in the translation and in the commentary. 

Both inseriptions, and the Zakar Inscription in particular, 
have been very variously interpreted, otherwise I should not have 
presumed to offer my own results in this extended form. Where 


* This article was first put in type by the printers of this Journal in the 
fall of 1915. See the Note on page 319. 

* Regarding the possible ways of pronouncing this name, see below. 

* Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de la région 
de Mossoul, par H. Pognon. Seconde partie. Paris, 1908. 

® Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, IV. Teil (Heft XIV der Mitteilungen aus 
den Orientalischen Sammlungen der Kgl. Museen zu Berlin). Berlin, 1911. 
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the unknown quantities are so many, and the possible readings 
apparently so numerous, the agreement or disagreement of 
scholars working independently of one another has correspond- 
ingly greater importance. For this reason it has seemed to me 
worth while to present my conclusions, reached as above stated, 
at sufficient length to show clearly both the extent of their 
agreement with the results reached by others and also the extent 


of their divergence from the interpretations hitherto given. 
Except, however, in the few cases in which my own results have 


actually been modified or added to by the work of others, it has 
not seemed necessary to record here the readings and renderings 
preferred by Noldeke, Littmann, Lidzbarski, Lagrange, Halévy, 
3rockelmann, Praetorius, Peiser, Montgomery, and others, whose 
publications I have read with great interest and with whom I am 
glad to find myself so often in agreement. 


1. The Zakar Inscription. 

In the printed text which here follows, words or letters sup- 
plied by conjecture are enclosed in square brackets. A heavy 
dot over the letter indicates that it is wholly or partially 
obliterated, or uncertain, in the original. 

Text. 

(First Fragment. ) 
(FNS) WIN wy) MIM) FI Tt OWT NISL] 1 
N youl FIN Ay wr wy) Don es 73 TIN 2 
3 Pow YI 3379 Oy OP) powya 17! 3 
vw DIN JOD INIT 73 TAA oy eh THIN) 4 
Y APIA) WIND) AMIN WIAD [379 Wy (oO) 5 
1) OI PPD) ANIND Poy Joo Ana) Ap LD) 6 
PIN) ANIM) 19 7791 7 PIM) Iw 799) ans Mm) 7 
PIMIYIL (AIAINIDN --- C759) OAM IMDIN--- 959) 8 
TUT FY ASD PN NIDIND 7D YL OANIMD yw) 9 
FSIIN fd PAIN oy PRN Ww’ Aw’ wT 10 
(70) FMWD 39 PPIIWIYS me "NUN 11 
D WON] FITS WD) pT WI Se powya (A! 12 
IN FON) NIN mine 1D Smt ON ethic ) 13 
(f IN NDI] ID [1D JOSMN TIN) JOY O'P! 14 
SUSESSRESTENHES P15 AON AD Poy went 15 
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coreree=-=(9¥D Poy) INMD TON ND9D DD 16 
coceencnsccoesenneens! ‘i, or NNN KH? 17 
(Second Fragment.) 
AINDIP FUN iwNDI---] 41 
wens) 3995 [PDoN) 2 
IN 73 ADD Mwy) 3 
Dw TIN AIA 4 
Mind 9D FN (AON 5 
[ANID9D ANNI NI--- 6 
(AND) PIN AID 7 
33553 ON NYDN [WN] 8 
(9193 JAIN NI MID 9 
=" YN 13) PIN) 10 
WT WON DYN“ - > 414 
(9D) YD NIAON M3! 12 
(ON) DIP Maw 37) 13 
[TD) At NISI IV) 14 
[y) WW YN AID AD) 15 
(WIN DYN YIM PD |v) 16 
(9) MOM 779 At) 17 
iD) At NII TO wy 18 
| [P] J Ft NII PIT) 19 
; (TD IDI" NON DIT!) 20 
a (FID Mw 79 IN FAMILYN] 21 
_  3<—detitt MNINWIAY A) 22 
‘ ON) POW III] ---- 23 
“TV ww --- I) 24 
[iw FINI wooo 25 
YIYD PAN AI 26 
| FUN) NWN LYN TDN’ 9] 27 
| TWIT’ AD NUN 28 


It is a pleasure to testify to the extraordinary accuracy and 
skill of Pognon’s facsimile drawing. Without it I should often 
have been at a loss, and I do not know of any place at which it 
can be corrected. 
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Translation. 
(First Fragment. ) 

The stele which Zakar, king of [Ha]math and Laa§8, erected 
to ALWR [in Hazrek].t *I am Zakar, king of Hamath and 
LaaS, whom, whenever I am in distress, * BaalSamain [hears] 
and supports. 

Now BaalSamain made me to rule in * Hazrek. And Bar- 
Hadad, son of Hazael, king of Aram, united against me *th[ere! 
ten kings: Bar-Hadad and his army, Bar-RGS and his army, 
‘the king of Qié* and his army, the king of ‘Emeq and his 
army, the king of Gurgum ‘[and his ar]my, the king of Sam’al 
and his a[rm]y, the king of Méliz [and his a]r[my, the two 
‘kings of . . . . . and their armies, and the king of ..... and 
his army.] And they fell [upon me suddenly, *t|hey and their 
armies; and all those kings laid siege to Haz[{rek], *°and raised 
a wall higher than the wall of Hazrek, and dug a trench deeper 
than [its] moat. 

“Then I lifted up my hands to BaalSamain, and BaalSamain 
answered me, and BaalSamain *[{sent word] to me by seers 
and by men expert in numbers(?); [and thus to me said] 
“BaalSamain: Fear not, for I made thee ki{ng, and I will 
M4sta|nd by thee, and I will rescue thee from all [these kings 


who| **have made siege against thee. And he said to [me]..... 
all these kings who have made [siege against thee]..... 
17, and this wall wh[ich]..... 


(Second Fragment. ) 


Bm {And of the men(?) of] Hazrek I appointed *[2000( ?) | 
for charioteers and horsemen *[to guard] her king in the midst 
of her. I *{buil]t up Hazrek, and adde[d ‘to her] all the 
district of °..... and made it her[?] possession, ‘and I made 
it my(?) land(?). [And I filled(?) ‘with men(?) all] those 
fortresses* on every side. °®{And I built temples in all ?°my 
lan|d; and I built..... PE eieeee and [caused **the god|s(?) 
[to dwell(?)] in [my eapital-city(?). And] I placed before 


1 Since the Hebrews reproduced the vowel of the last syllable as a, while 
the Assyrians transcribed it with #, it is likely that the native pronunciation 
was €. The name is hardly Semitic. 

? Original rendering altered, see note. 


* Original rendering altered, see below. 
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(AL*WR] this stele, and w[rote upon] it that which my 
hands [had **done. |] 

Whoever destroys the nfame] “of ZKR, king of Ham[ath 
and ‘Lajas, from this stele, or whoever **destroys this stele 
from *°[befo]re ALWR, or removes it from *its [pla]ce, or 
whoever puts forth against [it] **[his hand, there shall] 
de[str]oy him ..... *...[Ba]alSamain and AL**[WR] .... 
and SamaS and Sahar *°..... and the gods of heaven **{and the 
god|s of earth; and with a tornado **[they shall smite him, both 
the] foundation and the **|head, and they shall tear out his] 
root. 

Notes to I. 


In the following notes I have omitted the things which are 
sufficiently evident, or in regard to which there has been sub- 
stantial agreement among those who have commented on the 
inseription. 

1. It is quite useless to attempt to determine how the name 
of this king was pronounced. It might have been Zakar (like 
Nathan, ete.), that is, the shortened form of a name correspond- 
ing to Zachariah; or Zakir; or Zakkir; and there are still 
other possibilities. Since, however, it is necessary to pronounce 
the name in some way, is it not simplest and best to adopt for 
convenience the two a-vowels, and say ‘‘Zakar’’? 

The missing word at the end of the line is probably 7¥M3 
‘fin Hazrek’’, since Zakar had made this his capital-city, and 
the inscription in its latter part implies that the stele in honor 
of YON was erected there. 

2. The traces of the character at the beginning of the second 
line are ambiguous. The letter intended is presumably &, 
not ?.- 

UN in this line is not tN. but the relative pronoun. The 
language of the inscription is a mixture of Aramaic and 
Canaanitic very similar to what we find in the Hadad and 
Panamu inscriptions from Zenjirli. The relative pronouns 
WN. TWN (II, 15), and % here stand side by side. Similarly, 
classical Hebrew used contemporaneously, for a considerable 
period, the three relative pronouns "WN. Ww. and %.- 

iY might be either active or passive participle, according 
as the verb is used transitively or intransitively in this dialect. 
The force of the participle here is that of a general condition, 
the conclusion of which is contained in the two(?) participles 
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immediately following. For the missing verb, Pv’ (participle) 
may be supplied conjecturally, as a good possibility. 

3. Dj is best regarded as participle, the form as in Hebrew. 
The whole sentence, ‘‘When I am in distress, BaalSamain hears 
me and stands by me’’, resembles very closely the sentence at 
the beginning of the Byblus inscription, where King Yahaumelek, 
after giving his name and title, continues: ‘‘And I eall upon 
my Lady, the Mistress of Gebal, and she hears my voice”’ 
IP POL" 931 PVD N37 NX FIN XI). 

4. The letters at the end of line 3 and the beginning of line 4 
certainly formed the word WM. Whatever may have been 
the territory included in ‘‘Hamath and LaaS’’, it is certain that 
the royal residence of King Zakar was Hazrek, and with this 
city the whole inscription is concerned. 

©. The missing letter at the beginning of the line is 0, 
which with the & at the end of the preceding line formed the 
word vu. there’’; namely at Hazrek which has just been 
mentioned. 

The number of kings in the coalition against Zakar is given 
as ten. As will be seen from the note on line 8, the actual 
enumeration mentioned probably ten though possibly nine. 

6. It is quite likely that the end of line 5 and the beginning 
of line 6 originally stood thus: Wp 1710). {I at first read 
3p**, and supposed this to be the name of a king in which the 
first element was presumably the name of a god. It had seemed 
to me probable that line 5 ended with the }. and that there was 
not room for three letters in the missing beginning of line 6. 
As for the ambiguity in the form of the letter, compare for 
example the i in {9 in line 14. But Lidzbarski is evidently 
right in reading Qiié, the familiar name of a place in proximity 
to the others in this list. | 

7.199 is of course Melitene, the ‘‘Mélid’’ which appears in 
lists of these same cities in the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser IIT. 
See Rost’s edition, pages 12 and 26. 

The fF in the latter part of this line is obviously a part of 
the word TAIN). 

8. The only characters in this line which are entirely preserved 
are the three, yyy*,near the end. Just preceding them is the 


1The characters here are illegible, but 1 seems to me much more 
probable than 5. 
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shaft of a letter which was probably 1} (compare the correspond- 
ing stroke in the same letter just above this one, in line 6). 
Still farther to the right are the shafts of three letters which 
from their angle and relative position certainly belonged to the 
word [FIFA . 

It is to be presumed that King Zakar named al/ the kings of 
the coalition formed against him; and the word just restored, 
PAIN). ‘‘and his army’’,shows that up to the very end of the 
list he continued to name individual kings, instead of including 
a number of them in some common formula. We may assume 
that line 8 contained 34 or 35 letters (lines 6 and 9 had 33; line 
7 had 35 or 36). In the vacant space from the beginning of the 
line to the (partially preserved) word AWM) there is easily 
room for 21 letters, measuring according to the line above. At 
the end of this space stood of course ‘‘and the King of * * *”’ 
(a name of two or three letters). Preceding this was either 
‘‘and their armies’’ or ‘‘and his army’’ (in the latter case, with 
only nine names, we should have to suppose that ‘‘ten’’ in line 5 
was merely a round number). It is perhaps easiest to restore as 
I have suggested in my conjectured text and translation, but 
other ways are obviously possible. We might conjecture, for 
instance, OAMIMND* * *)* *9552), supposing two petty king- 
doms so closely connected that they were commonly named 
together. There is plenty of room for either restoration, and 
the conjectures which secure the number ten seem preferable. 


ce 


It is evident from the context that this line ended with a 
finite verb; and the letters, or parts of letters, which are 
preserved make it practically certain that the verb was "JAPA" 
(or, possibly, *AMPIV" written plene). This Saf‘el form has not 





hitherto been found, so far as I am aware, but the root MY3.~ 


in one stem or another, is widely used in just this meaning: 
‘*attack suddenly, fall upon (an enemy) unexpectedly’’, and the 
like. In late Hebrew, the verb is used in this sense only in the 
hif‘il; in Biblical Hebrew, it is the piel which means ‘‘ fall 
upon, assail, overwhelm’’. So also in Jewish Aramaic, it is the 
pa‘el which is thus employed, see for example the Targum of 
Ps. 18, 5. In Syriac, both pe‘al and af‘el are used alike 
(improviso invasit) ; while in Arabic, jas has this meaning in 
the I. stem. The especial fitness of a haf‘el or Saf‘el to express 
this.idea needs no comment. 
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9. It is a question whether the 7 of the pronoun )37 
stood at the beginning of this line or the end of the preceding. 
There appears to be room for it here, however. 

11. At the end of the line, after Pow} . there is space for 
three or four letters; at the beginning of the next line there 
is space for one only. The missing verb presumably signified 
either ‘‘send word’’ or ‘‘reveal’’. Supposing the consecutive 
imperfect to have been employed (by no means a necessary sup- 
position, even with the two verbs just preceding and the WSN") 
in line 15),the easiest and most plausible conjecture isM5U"). 
Observe that this verb with the meaning ‘‘send a message’’ is 
found in classical Hebrew construed with 5N and "5, as here; 
for example, in Jer. 27, 3. 

12. At the end of this line, after [TT (either [TY or—more 
probably—f7t)). there is room for six, possibly seven, letters ; 
at the beginning of the next line there is space for one letter, 
hardly for two letters. We may conjecture either °9 7V3N"). 
or 95 OND: or possibly 19 “VON 75. the quotation of the 
oracle beginning at this point. That WON was construed with 
5, rather than with 5X, is made probable by line 15. 

13. The last remaining characters in this broken line obviously 
formed the beginning of the word JAI. compare line 3. 
The remainder of the line can also be filled out with approximate 
certainty, the only possible doubt being this, whether the imper- 
fect or the participle of 09 was employed. There is room for 
only one letter at the beginning of line 14. 

14 ff. It is possible to supply the most of what is missing in 
the remaining lines which have been partially preserved. But it 
is quite useless to conjecture what the inscription contained after 
line 17, or to decide whether this episode of the ‘‘ten kings’’ was 
continued much further. The story of Zakar’s deliverance may 
have been narrated at some length, or (as oftener happens) the 
bare fact of rescue by BaalSamain may have been stated in a 
single sentence. 

Notes to II. 


In the second fragment of the inscription, the normal line 
contains about fourteen letters. It is evident that we have here 
the conclusion of the inscription which began on the broad face 
of the stone, and commemorated the battle of the ten kings; and 
it also appears that the account of this battle was merely one 
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item in a considerable list of achievements which are chronicled. 
King Zakar erected this stele to preserve the record of his reign, 
as he says in II, 14—16 (if I have restored the text correctly), 
‘‘T have inscribed upon it that which my hands have done’’. 
It is thus very much like the Moabite Stone, with its record of 
the reign of King MeSa‘, beginning with the story of deliverance 
from the king of Israel and his allies. 

In lines 1—8 we have the conclusion of a section dealing with 
political achievements: the strengthening of Hazrek, the increase 
of the territory under her control, the building or equipping of 
numerous fortresses in the land, and possibly much more of the 
same kind. Lines 9—13 seem to be devoted to the building of 
temples and sanctuaries; and thereupon lines 13—16 mention 
once more the erection of this stele in the sanctuary of ALWR. 
Finally, in lines 16—28, we have the usual imprecation invoked 
at considerable length upon the one who changes, mutilates, 
removes, or otherwise disturbs the stele. The most of this con- 
cluding section has either been preserved or can be restored with 
probability. 

1 Here we seem to have faint but sure traces of the word 
‘JUN. followed by the letter ). At the end of the line appears 
the lower extremity of a stroke which might have belonged to the 
letter \. As has just been remarked, this section of the inserip- 
tion dealt with the strengthening of Hazrek and other fortresses. 
The clause which is contained in lines 1—3 may be plausibly 


restored in some such way as this: (PDN) ninoip JN UND 
MmI3 7D5D Mav) vp) 3595. “And of the men of Hazrek 


I appointed two thousand as charioteers and horsemen, to guard 
her king in the midst of her’’. This gives each line the requisite 
number of letters. FVDDp seems the most probable reading, 
though F3%3P or ASAP might also be conjectured. Of course 
the phrase &75) 35° might also mean ‘‘chariots and horses’’, 
compare the double usage in Hebrew. Instead of "70". some 
protect’’ or ‘‘ 


‘é 


other verbal noun meaning strengthen’’ might 
have been used. 

4. The missing beginning of the line may be restored as fol- 
lows: J1\°}3-;7!, though some other verb may have been used. 
The beginning of line 5 is beyond doubt so far as its meaning 
is concerned, but it is not certain what preposition (ON. 5y’. or 
5) was used. 
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6. At the head of this line stood a proper name. That it was 
the name of a city or district, rather than that of a king, is 
evident from the use of the word AIMS (from 3M). The name 
ended in &, contained five or six letters, and may have begun 
in line 5. The suffix in FAY) might refer either to AIM or to 
the proper name. At the end of the line is the noun 399, 
‘‘dominion, possession’’. The final letter was undoubtedly a 
suffix, either first person singular or third person feminine 
referring to Hazrek. 

7. The FW would seem to be the ending of a verb with suffix, 
similar 10 FW") in the line above. Possibly the same verb was 
used here also. Three, possibly four, letters are missing at the 
beginning of the line. The word beginning with N is most 
probably 7N, with the suffix either of the first person or of the 
feminine singular. The line may be filled out conjecturally 
with the verb ANS). If that is done, wN is probably to be 
supplied at the beginning of line 8. [I at first read N*°JD, 
‘‘enemies’’, in line 8, in spite of the obvious difficulties in the 
way—and, I might add, in spite of the protest of some of the 
members of my class; who, however, could propose nothing 
better. It was not until I read Lidzbarski’s note that I saw how 
N’IDN,. ‘‘fortresses’’, is made probable both by the context and by 
the trace of the letter M which can be seen in the facsimile. | 

8. It is worthy of remark how well this summary statement: 
‘*T filled all these fortresses with men’’ (see note on line 7) 
corresponds to the conjectural restoration of lines 1—3. 

9-12. It is of course possible that Zakar’s account of his 
services to the gods was confined to a single line, but more 
probably lines 10—12 furnish some details continuing the gen- 
eral statement in line 9. My restoration of line 12 (with the 
end of 11 and the beginning of 13) is pure conjecture, and many 
other ways of dealing with the few remaining letters might be 
found; but the conjecture has the merit of supposing a logical 
and natural order in this part of the inscription. After the 
introductory statement in 9, lines 10 and 11 name (as I believe) 
two famous sanctuaries in the kingdom; then the king tells how 
he dedicated (or built) temples in the eapital-city, Hazrek; and 
thereupon returns, in the most natural way, to the mention of 
this stele erected in Hazrek to ALWR. 

10. The word at the beginning of the line can hardly have 
been anything else than DS: ‘‘my land’’. The two words fol- 
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lowing the repeated [YN in 10 and 11 must have been nouns of 
mutually similar character. In all probability they were the 
names of famous sanctuaries; compare the very frequent occur- 
rence of such names, in just such a context as this, in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions. 

11. On WSN see the note above. For the end of this line and 
the beginning of the next I have conjectured AWW), ‘‘and I 
caused to dwell, inducted’’; compare the use of the same verb, 
describing the dedication or building of temples to gods, in lines 
16 and 17 of the ESmunazar Inscription. 

12. °11D9DD ND. or its equivalent, is certainly desirable here, 
in order to designate the place where this monument was erected. 

15. Regarding the relative pronoun “WN _ see the note on I, 2. 
In an inscription in which the Canaanitic element is so strongly 
marked, WN PYN is certainly to be expected. ‘} FN would be 
noticeable. For the end of the line I have conjectured WW\y. 
A truly Aramaic verb may have been used, and a feminine form 
employed; but it seems to me more likely that the whole phrase, 
wy 7 “WN PYN. was a standing Canaanite formula borrowed 
by these Aramaeans, like several other formulas in this 
inscription. 

16. The verb P37. here and in line 19, cannot mean merely 
‘*disturb’’ or ‘‘injure’’; if from V Y3J, what is intended is an 
injury so drastic as to amount to destruction, and ‘‘destroy’’ 
is the meaning required in both places. The word beginning 
with N. at the end of the line, is either *OWN. ‘‘my name’ 
or else simply OWN. ‘‘name’’. For the orthography with initial 
X. compare the Hadad Inscription, line 16. Four crimes are 
named, in the most natural order: (1) obliterating the king’s 
name; (2) destroying the monument; (3) removing it from its 
place; (4) injuring it in any way whatever. The king was 
careful for the safety of the monument, but most of all for his 
own property right in it. So also frequently in other inscrip- 
tions; see my note on the Byblus Inscription and a building 
inscription of Assurbanipal, in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
XXVI, 78. 

20. The verb D037, whether haf‘el or not, means simply 
‘*remove’’. I cannot see, either here or in the Nerab Inscription, 
any plausible connection with the late Heb.-Aram. DIN. 

22. At the beginning of the line stood "’; then followed, 
presumably, a verb (imperfect tense) with suffix. There is 
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barely room for WMV’. and the top of the first Tean be seen 
in the photograph. There is space for five or six letters at the 
end of 22; and for four, before S53 ,at the beginning of 23, 
but it seems useless to conjecture what stood there. 

24. Observe the order; the moon-god is usually named before 
the sun-god, in the old Aramaic inscriptions known to us. 

26. The restoration 9 y5y3). ‘and with a whirlwind’’, seems 
to be absolutely certain. Thus the gods destroy those of whom 
no trace is to be left behind. So Mohammed, in the Koran, 
repeatedly tells how a wicked man, or tribe, was wiped out of 
existence by a tornado. Compare also the well known passage 
in the Midrash Echa, narrating the sudden disappearance of the 
infant who was supposed to be the Messiah: there came whirl- 
winds (PIYIy) and snatched him away, so that he was never seen 
again (Dalman, Dialektproben, 15, 13). 

27. We have here either NWN. ‘‘foundation’’, or NWN. 
‘‘head’’. This was preceded by DYN. before which stood a verb 
meaning ‘‘smite’’, which may have had the suffix of the third 
person singular. 

2s. For the first word in this line we must conjecture either 
NWN or NWN (or its equivalent), according to the restoration 
of the preceding line. After this stood presumably IND". 
‘fand may they tear out’’. Compare line 9 of the first Nerab 
Inscription, also the imprecations in the ESmunazar Inscription, 
lines 11 and 22, and especially line 14 of the Teima Inscription. 


2. The Kalamu Inscription. 


I append the following briefly annotated translation of the 
Kalamu Inscription, made at the same time, and also before 
seeing any other text, translation, or treatment of the inscription 
than what is given in the original publication in Vol. IV of the 
Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli. Suggestions or corrections since 
derived from later publications I have in every case indicated 
as such, both in the translation and in the notes. My own 
rendering very closely resembles the one given by Lidzbarski in 


his Ephemeris, III, 218 ff., and therefore few notes are needed. 


Translation. 


*T am Kalamu, the son of Hayyaé. *Gabbar ruled over Ya‘ di, 
and accomplished nothing; “likewise BMH, and accomplished 
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nothing ;' so also (my) father Hayya, and accomplished nothing ; 
so also (my) brother ‘Se’il, and accomplished nothing. But I, 
Kalamu, man of integrity—that which I accomplished °no one 
(even) of their predecessors had done. 

My father’s house was in the midst of mighty kings, *‘and 
every weapon humbled them. And I was in the midst of the 
kings as though I were eating ‘my beard, or even were eating 
my hand. The king of the Da[m]unim(?) was mighty against 
me, and I hired ‘against him the king of Assyria. <A girl was 
sold for a sheep, and a man for a garment.” 

*I, Kalamu, son of Hayya, sat upon the throne of my father. 
In the presence of the former **kings the Muskabim had gone 
about like dogs; but I—to one I was a father, to another a 
mother, 7'to another a brother. He who before me had not seen 
a sheep, him I made the owner of a flock; who before me had 
not seen an ox, him I made the owner of ‘cattle, of silver, and 
of gold. He who from his youth up had not seen a coat, in my 
day was clothed in fine linen. *And I took the Muskabim by 
the hand, and gave them an affection (for me) like the affection 
of the fatherless for his mother. 

Whoever of my sons “sits (on the throne) after me, and does 
damage to this inscription, may the Muskabim not honor the 
Ba‘rirtm, and the Ba‘ririm “not honor the Muskabim! And 
whoever shall destroy this inscription, may there destroy his life 
Baal Semed the god of Gabbar, **Baal Hamman of BMH, and 
Rekeb-El, the Lord of the House! 


Notes. 


Line 1. I choose ‘‘Kalamu’’ as the simplest vocalization, 
which also has the support of analogy in Panamu. It does not 
seem likely that the name is Semitic. 

2. Vocalize {3 (not 75) in all three places. I think Lidz- 
barski is mistaken in regard to this word. I at first read 733 
‘‘his son’’, in spite of the obvious difficulty of this reading. 
Lidzbarski’s note convinced me that the proper name /7%93 is the 
true reading; and in a photograph of the restored monument 
which I have recently seen the doubtful letter seems to be plainly 
>. IN ‘‘(my) father’’ and MAN ‘‘(my) brother,’’ as here con- 
nected, probably had no possessive pronominal endings in pro- 


* Translation slightly altered; see the note. 
* Original translation improved in this sentence, see note below. 
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nunciation, but the phrases were a kind of compound proper 
name: ‘‘Father Hayya’’ and ‘‘Brother Se’il,’’ just as in 
English and other modern languages. This is perfectly natural 
in Semitic also, and perhaps especially in the semi-humorous 
colloquial style in which the whole inscription is conceived. 
Lidzbarski (Ephemeris III, 226 f., ef. 234) thinks that spoken 
suffixes of both Ist and 3d pers. are usually omitted in the 
writing of this inscription. This does not seem to me to be true 
in any ease; see the notes below. 

4. NU’ is a Semitic name, at all events. The vocalization is 
quite uncertain. Even the fact that this dynasty was presumably 
Aramaic does not settle the question. Kalamu’s designation of 
himself as F%3 3 is just like what we find in other inscriptions. 
{I am interested to see that Littmann and Lidzbarski supply the 
same letters to fill the gap, though interpreting them differently. | 
OND is WN 7 “‘that which’’. 

5. In OID the second 7 is not the result of a blunder. 
The suffix refers to the kings from Gabbar to Se’il, and the 
whole word therefore refers to the kings of former dynasties. 
Kalamu would hardly have committed the faux pas of boasting 
that he ‘‘did more’’ than those who had ‘‘done nothing’’! 

6. The imperfect tense in 0 nisow expresses customary or 
continued action. So also inline 8. WN like wy in line 4; 
on the pronunciation see below, line 10. 

7. INODN. lines 6 and 7, is perfect tense, active voice, 1st pers. 
sing. ‘‘Eating the beard’’ or (stronger) ‘‘eating the hand’’ 
seems to have been proverbial for the condition of one who is 
reduced to the last extremity. This being the case, there is no 
need to suppose suffixes to [Pf and I’. It is plain from every 
part of this inscription (though the fact has not received the 
attention it deserves) that we are dealing with the idioms of a 
language with a long literary history. It is also very important 
to keep in mind the unusual personal element in this royal com- 
position, and the peculiar mood in which King Kalamu is speak- 
ing, in both halves of the document. It is certainly with studied 
purpose, and in keeping with his own habit, that he expresses 
himself in a whimsically humorous, almost jocose way, even in 


such stern passages as lines 6 f., 8, and 14. 

The proper name in this line might easily be either Damuni(m) 
or Dunani; see the names from this same region, expressly 
designated as Aramaean peoples, in Rost, Tiglathpileser, 24, 56. 
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The word is written with * presumably because the name of the 
land (like Ya’di) ended in 7. 

8. The same use of the imperfect tense as in line 6; see the 
note there. [I at first rendered this clause in a way very closely 
resembling that defended by Brockelmann (Sitzungsber. der 
K. Preuss. Akad., LUI, 1144 ff.), but the first sight of Littmann’s 
rendering (ibid., 977 ff.) convinced me. I was inclined at first 
after seeing Lidzbarski’s argument in the Deutsche Literatur- 
ccitung, 13. Jan., 1912, to cancel JIN at the beginning of the line, 
but after further study I returned to my former opinion, that 
the text is right as it stands. Lidzbarski claims (Hphemeris 
III, 230) in support of his view, that the inscriptions of Tabnit 
and EsSmunazar ‘‘weisen beide mehrere Fehler auf’’. This is a 
mistake. The Tabnit Inscription contains no error at all; the 
only error in Em. is the careless writing of [35% in lines 9 
and 11. But it must be remembered that these lines had been 
carved twice. The first time they were inscribed, around the 
head of the sarcophagus, no mistake whatever was made. It 
was only when the beginning of the inscription was repeated, on 
the same sarcophagus, that the stone-cutter made his harmless 
slips. See further ZA. XXVI, 80—86.| The picturesque use 
of the present participle, 13%. at the end of line 7, seems to me 
perfectly natural. It is good classical style. 

9. Ip? here, and {5 in line 11 (twice), probably had no 
vocalic ending. Cf. Assyrian lapdn. 

10. Ion was my own independent reading. It likewise 
seemed plain to me, from the first, that D33'°S andOWY 
designated the two classes or divisions which constituted the 
people of Kalamu’s kingdom, the names having been given 
originally, perhaps, in jest. Obviously, from the etymology 
combined with lines 10—13, the O33 were the unfortunate 
class, those who had been ‘‘prostrated’’, either through subjuga- 
tion or by other circumstances. It is equally plain that the 
class called DVIPS (of course the Syriac word came immediately 
to mind) had the upper hand and were in more tolerable circum- 
stances. Other facts made certain or probable by the inscription 
are these: (1) The contrast between the two classes is thought 
of as permanent; they are always present in the kingdom, and 
will continue to exist side by side. Every future king will have 
them to deal with. (2) The MuSkabim had been slighted (at 
least) by the kings of the Kalamu dynasty. (3) This class 


25 JAOS 35. 
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constituted a large part, probably the larger part, of the com- 
munity. Otherwise, it would make little difference whether 
they ‘‘honored’’ the Ba‘ririm or not. (4) It is evident from the 
semi-humorous imprecation in line 14 that Kalamu himself had 
had considerable trouble from the friction between the two 
classes. 

- O05 with following dot suggests the pronunciation kam. So 
very likely kam as in line 6 (otherwise Lidzb. Ephem. III, 234, 
21). The enclitic and redundant use is interesting. 

In the °° of this line and the following, *%3 is the interroga- 
tive pronoun used as an indefinite: ‘‘To any one (of them) you 
please I was a father’’, etc. This is a thing which happens very 
easily in many languages, the interrogative becoming first an 
indefinite relative (like °% in lines 11—15 of this same inscrip- 
tion) and then a genuine indefinite. There are excellent 
analogies in Semitic. In Assyrian, the indef. pron. mamma (vn) 
is simply the reduplicated interrogative. In Syriac, the phrase 
om =, ‘‘such and such a one, any one you please’’, would be 
used in just such a context as this. In Arabic, it is possible to 


say ot cat ye» ‘*T passed by this or that generous 
person’’. This last example is an especially close parallel, but 
the explanation of 795 is certain in any case.? 

13. I cannot see that Lidzbarski’s translation here is justified. 
In spite of his footnote (ibid. p. 234), which is misleading, JN 
never means ‘‘stiitzen’’; nor do I see how "5 could mean ‘‘an 
der Seite’’ here. MW is perf. 1st pers. sing. (ef. AD in lines 
6 and 10 f.). SM is one of the two objects of the verb My’. Cf. 
Ps. 21, 13, ete., and see Ges.-Kautzsch § 117, 5, bB. If it had 
been the subject, some other verb would have been used. 

14. 5 pra like ~ yor 3 bgt. ete. A natural construction 
for this verb, though not known heretofore. It seems to me quite 
certain that 30" and pf are imperfects, as we should expect ; 
see IML” in line 15, and cf. Hadad line 15 f., ete. pr is prob- 
ably gal stem, otherwise we should expect pry’. It is a very 
common thing for the simple stem of a Semitic verb to have both 


'I think that Lidzbarski is mistaken (ibid. III, 64) in proposing to 
emend the 8 ‘ij of the Cilician boundary inscription to AN }D. The 


reading is idiomatic as it stands. 
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the active and the passive signification. Arab. Yegs is one good | 
parallel. 

15. WN is not ‘‘his head’’, the word is not thus intended, 
but is an indefinite adverbial accusative. Arab. Ee ** ganz 
und gar’’ is the exact equivalent; this is ‘‘capital punishment.” 
Such a phrase as ‘‘root and branch’’ could be used in this place. 

16. Kalamu invokes the chief gods of his dynasty: those intro- 
duced by Gabbar and by BMH, and finally the one who was the 
god of their whole family, 5N3D9- Cf. not only Panamu 22 


but also BarRekub 5. 





An Aramaic Inscription from Cilicia, in the Museum of Yale 
University—By Cuarues C. Torrey, Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


The ancient Aramaic monument described in the following 
pages was brought to the United States recently’! by an Armenian 
merchant, and was purchased in 1915 by Colonel Isaae M. 
Ullman of New Haven for the Museum of Yale University. It 
is a block of yellowish gray flint, said to have been eut out of a 
cliff above the river Cydnus, in the neighborhood of the village 
Kesejek Keoyew, about fifteen miles northeast of the city of 
Tarsus. A portion of the surface of the rock was prepared 
to receive the inscription, a rectangular area measuring 18 by 
12 inches being chiseled out, somewhat roughly, to a depth of 
perhaps half an inch. The letters, measuring from 114 to 2 
inches in height, were incised and then filled in with red paint, 
after the well-known fashion. 

The rock has weathered somewhat, in spite of its hardness, 
and portions of the inscription have suffered accordingly. Not 
one of the characters has entirely perished, however, though 
several of them are nearly obliterated. In the only cases of 
this nature where more than one reading would be possible, the 
remaining traces are of such a character as to make it quite 
certain what letter was intended. The text of the whole inscrip- 
tion is thus pretty well assured. In the accompanying facsimile 
drawing, made from the stone itself, I have attempted to indicate 
the relative distinctness of the remaining letters or portions of 
letters. Solid black means that both incision and paint are 
plainly to be seen. The partly shaded portions are those in 
which either the painting or the incised line is unmistakably 
clear, but not both. Where the drawing is in outline, only 
ambiguous traces, or no traces at all, can be seen. It is perhaps 
needless to remark that some of the lines and furrows which in 


* This article was first put in type by the printers of this Journal in the 
fell of 1915. See the Note on page 319. 
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the photograph look like plain marks of the engraver’s tool are 
not such in reality. 

The language of the inscription is Aramaic, and the characters 
employed are all of a familiar type. On the palaeographical 
evidence—always somewhat precarious—the monument should 
be dated in the fifth century B. C. Of the inscriptions hitherto 
published, those most nearly resembling ours in the forms of 
the characters used are the Memphis inscription, CIS II, 122, 
dated 482 B. C., the Teima stele, CIS II, 113, belonging to the 
fifth century, and the Cilician hunting inscription, Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, Plate XXVI, 3, probably also dating from the fifth 
century. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that in the series 
of coins issued by the Persian satraps in Cilicia in the first quar- 
ter of the fourth century (Pharnabazus, Datames; the coins all 
minted in Tarsus) the Aramaic legends show an alphabet of a 
distinctly and uniformly later type than that which is seen in 
our inscription and in the hunting inscription (just mentioned ) 
of this same region. The characters which are significant are 
?, *, and 7, the last-named in less degree than the others. The 
later forms referred to were developed in Egypt, by scribes 
writing on papyrus, as early as the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury; they even appear on one stone monument known to us, the 
sandstone stele erected at Assuan in the year 458 B. C. (see 
Repertoire d’épigraphie sémitique, Nr. 438). The forms of ? 
and °, especially, were admirably adapted to the lapidary style, 
and took firm hold wherever they were introduced. Beginning 
with the Cilician coinage of 379—374, they are the forms almost 
exclusively used in every variety of the Aramaic alphabet, in all 
the territory between Egypt and Mesopotamia. They are totally 
absent, neither of them being even suggested, in the hunting 
inscription and on our stone from Tarsus, as well as in the 
inscription on the boundary stone from this region published by 
Montgomery in this Journal, 28 (1907), 164—167." We shall 
therefore hardly err in dating all these monuments as early as 
the fifth century B. C. 

Accompanying the inscription, originally, was the ‘‘image’’ 
(A3N5) which it celebrates. But according to the testimony of 
a native of the region who has seen the stone in situ, there is at 
present no trace of any image or sculptured symbol in the 








‘The characters of this last-named inscription (on which see also ZA. 
XXVI, 90f.) appear to belong to a slightly later stage of development. 
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neighborhood. Possibly it has been overlooked, but more prob- 
ably it has perished. The above-mentioned native asserted that 
there was a small Turkish garrison across the river, whose 
sharpshooters occasionally took a shot at this distant mark. 
Certain spots on the hard surface of the block were said by him 
to be the traces of well-aimed bullets. It is barely possible that 
the image of the god came to its end in this manner. The dis- 
appearance of the symbol or sculpture, while the inscription 
remains, has its parallel in the case of the Nabatean inscription 
in Petra, discovered by Sverdrup and published by me in this 
Journal, 29 (1908), 197—202, since there the ‘‘stelae’’ of the 
two gods were no longer to be found. Another instance of the 
kind is the Nabatean inscription Nr. 58 in the Jaussen-Savignac 
collection (Mission archéologique en Arabie, p. 216); see also 
Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen, p. 97. 


Text and Translation. 
M3) Opn mf NS 


73329 OWN Op 

wd TD oF UD) 

mf WN OY Wy 

wow aw AP Aya" 

This image NNST erected 
before ADRSWN, because he protected 
my spirit, which is his. Whoever evil 
does to this image, 
Sahar and Sama§ will require it of him. 


Notes. 

Line 1. The Persian word 735. ‘‘image’’, chiefly familiar 
through its use in classical Syriac, has not hitherto been found 
in any Semitic text approximating the age of this one. The 
omission of the determinative ending -4@ (also in line 4) is very 
remarkable. We have, indeed, /? J¥J in the Hadad and Panamu 
inseriptions from Zenjirli; but the peculiar dialect of these two 
monuments is too remote to afford a satisfactory parallel. 

The two proper names in the inscription are apparently not 
Semitic, but Cilician. No name corresponding to either of them 
has been found elsewhere, and the problems of pronunciation 
and signification are likely to remain unsolved. The first part 
of the name WUW’3) might be the Nan(a) which as a divine name 
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is so widespread in Asia Minor.t From Cilicia, aside from the 
typical forms Ndva, Ndvas, Navy, with numerous variations, we 
have the allied forms Navvo, Njus, Nuweis(?), Nevdpros, Nevdpis, ete. ; 
see J. Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier (Beiheft 
XI. zu Klio, 1913), pp. 165 ff., 288; Kretschmer, Finleitung im 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 341 f. Or, instead of 
supposing 33 to contain the divine name, we might regard it as 
representing the appellative neni, ‘‘uncle’’ (Sundwall 273). 
‘*Ein besonderes Charakteristikum der kleinasiatischen Namen- 
gebung ist indessen die Verwendung von Verwandtschafts- 
wortern als Personennamen’”’ (ibid. 272). The AW might then 
represent the element s/ta, which is extensively used as an ending 
in proper names, appearing in Greek as -ora, -orys, -otus, ete. 
(ibid. 196). One of the names of this kind which has been 
found in Cilicia is Oveorts, masculine, the first element in which 
is the uwe, uwa, ‘‘family’’(?), which also appears as Oas, ete., 
and has been found combined with Nana in one of the character- 
istic double names, NavasOas (ibid. 237, 265). We have therefore 
some ground for conjecturing Nanast as approximately the 
pronunciation of the name in our inscription.” 
3. The reading of the name in this line is not quite certain. 
There is room for doubt as to the two letters VI; though since 
the shaft of the one is distinctly shorter than that of the other, 
and “J throughout the inscription is shorter than “, I have little 
hesitation in reading them as I have indicated.’ The } is some- 
what mutilated, but hardly to be questioned nevertheless. The 
|. finally, is an indistinct character, for only slight traces of the 
incision can be seen, and but little paint remains. It seems 
plain that the name of the god must include these six letters. 
No divine name corresponding to [JOIN is known. We are 
reminded, however, of the deities and demigods worshipped 


‘Also known in Greece; thus, the inscription from the Peiraeus, CIA. 
ITI, 131, ’Apréué: Nadva, and a few others. See Kretschmer, Finleitung in 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 355ff. 

* There are other less likely possibilities, which need not be considered 
here at length. The OW might be connected with the Cilician god Ocragos 
(Sundwall, 236), or even with the far more familiar Ldviwy, 

*It is interesting to see how, in the series of Cilician coins above 
mentioned, dating from the early part of the fourth century, an attempt 
was made to distinguish between these two letters. Not the length of 
the shaft, as formerly, but the shape of the head was now used as the 
criterion; see Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, Plate IX, A, Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4. 
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under the names ”Adpaoros and ’Aépaorea, Names widespread in 
Asia Minor (see Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen) and probably originating there; see especially 
Buckler and Robinson, ‘‘Greek Inscriptions from Sardes’’, in the 
Am. Journal of Archaeology, 1912, 29f. The first element of 
the name is probably the adra which appears in Adrastos, ete. 
(Sundwall, 45 f., ef. 87) ;' compare also the Cilician nomen 
relativum Aépacoes, from adr(a)-aza (ibid. 46). Other possi- 
bilities are too remote to need mention here. For the ending 
-wv(?) we may compare Saprydov, Savdwv (zata), both Cilician 
names, also Swfov (zuza), name of a Lycian-Pisidian god, to be 
found probably in the Cilician city-name Sforetpa; as well as 
many other names of persons (Aapwv, Bpvov, Kavov, Kopwv, Novrwr, 
Povowyv, ete.). 

After the final 7? of the name just considered, the stone shows 
a deep furrow, which seems to have obliterated a character in 
this line as well as part of the 3 in the line below. The missing 
character appears to have been 59; the extremity of its upward 
stroke can still be seen above the furrow, and the shape of the 
fracture also suggests this letter. The following letter, if 4: 
stands at a very unusual angle. The next to the last letter in the 
line is hardly }; apparently the top of a 3 has been lost, for a 
bit.of the stone has been chipped off at just this point. With 
my reading 3935 compare the [JN (af‘el) so often used on the 
Palmyrene tesserae for the ‘‘protection’’ sought from the god, 
also the occasional use of the pe‘al in Jewish Aramaic (like the 
gal j33 in Hebrew). The whole phrase is like WWD) ym in CIS 
IT, 114. 

3.5% vhs is unusual, but the reading seems assured. 
Note 3 instead of WN3. 

5. Redundant 4, as in Kalamu 12 and often elsewhere. ‘‘ Will 
require it (ace.) of him (79)”; the idiom which is frequently 
employed in Syriae with the verbY37, for example. Sahar and 
Samas, as in the boundary stone inscription published by 
Montgomery (where BaalSamain was also included). 

‘This element adra has by some been regarded as Semitic (see refer- 
ences in Buckler and Robinson, /. c.), but without good reason. It may 
be added, that the three place-names Adramyttium, Hadrumetum, and 
Hadramaut, which because of their striking resemblance have frequently 
been treated as mutually equivalent (references ibid.), are in reality of 


quite diverse origin. 
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Studies in Semitic Grammar.*—By FRANK R. BuAKke, Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I. Apparent Interchange between 7 and N in Semitic. 

There are quite a number of cases in the Semitic languages 
where we find cognate words or forms appearing now with 7 
and now with N. Sometimes both forms occur in the same 
language, sometimes ;7 appears in one and N in another. For 
example, we have in Hebrew both J) and “7 ‘how’; in 
Biblical Aramaic [7, in Arabic wy! ‘if’; in Hebrew and Biblical 
Aramaic, a causative with preformative /. in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Syriac, one with preformative N. 

Some of these changes are undoubtedly phonetic, i. e., due to 
the operation of some law of simple sound change, as, e. g., 
is the Cockney interchange between h and the glottal catch; 
or resulting from the combination of sounds that the word 
presents. 

The most important cases of phonetic interchange of h and 
"are the following: 

a) In Assyrian an original Semitic h regularly becomes 

e.g., Heb. JON. Ass. aléku ‘go’. 


b) An initial ’ seems to have become h in some Old Arabic 


“4, 0 £ 
dialects, e. g., hin, hiiaka, hama for yt, SLt. Le. 
© "¢ 
c) In some Aramaic dialects and in modern Syrian Arabic 
an ’ is dissimilated to h on account of the presence of 
another ’ in the word, e. g., Syr. Ar. ha’rab < ’a’rab < 
of . ~ . > o eRAQA . > 
— 3! ‘bring near’, Syriac lmd— <hetd’ad (t = t’) ‘sin’, 
y) 


Mandaie hattiqad < ’attiqa (q =k’) ‘old’. 


* This article was first put in type by the printers of this Journal in the 
summer of 1915. See the Note on page 319. 

1Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Gram § 52, and Brockelmann, Grundriss d. 
vergl. Gram. d. semitischen Sprachen, vol. i, pp. 45, 240, 242f. 
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Many of the cases of interchange between h and ’, however, 
are apparently not phonetic, but result from special causes in 
each case, among which analogy plays a very important part. 

The chief cases of this apparent interchange are the following, 
viz. :— 

a) Heb. *]’N: *]'7 ‘how’: here & is the original consonant, 7 
of *]'iT being due to analogy of the interrogative particle 77. 
Similarly the Targumic interrogatives [/* V7. NV ‘which’ 
for [VN N VN which also occur, are probably the result 
of the same analogy. 

b) Syr. Qa, eaI0 and i, <I! ‘they’: the difference in 
initials may be due to confusion between personal pronouns 
with 77 initial and a series of accusative forms consisting 
of the particle [*% + suffix, such as occurs in Talmudic 
WIN. TPN ‘them’;' or, inasmuch as the forms with N& 
are employed as verbal object, the 7? may have become N 
or been lost completely after an immediately preceding verb, 
as, e. g., in English, ‘I saw ’im (him)’. 

Arab |, Heb. and Bib. Aram. 7, interrogative particles: 
two different particles,? perhaps ultimately identical in 


~ 


primitive Semitic. 

d) Hebr. ON. Syr. +, Arab. ol, Eth. A914 émma, Bib. Aram. 

. ¢ 

jit ‘if’: the 77 of Bib. Aram. is due to the influence of 
the interrogative particle #7 or perhaps is a combination of 
this particle and [XN (cf. Hebr. ONT). the change originat- 
ing in the case of ’in ‘whether’ in the indirect question. 

e) Arab. wy! , Heb. f77.i7377, ‘behold’; & is original, 77 is due 

' Jet, 

to the influence of demonstrative particle hda.* 

f) Hebr. t8. Bib. Aram. PON, Syr. <r, x47 ‘then’: N is 
original, the 77 of the Syriac forms is probably due to 


+ Cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, Leipzig, 1913, p. 19. 
2 as interrogative particle seems to oceur in 738 ‘verily’ — N°. and 


perhaps in some other particles, cf. my paper The Interrogative Particle & 
in Hebrew, AJSL, vol. xxxiii, No. 2, Jan. 1917, pp. 146-148. 

®So Brockelmann, Grundriss, vol. i, p. 501 a. In Hebrew the é of 89 
instead of @ is perhaps due to the analogy of the synonymous particle 737. 
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some analogy with the demonstrative pronouns with initial 
mI, la, Ln ‘this’ ete. What the i is is not clear." 
g) Heb. POT, Bibl. Aram. POP; Arab. just, Syr. QW}, 
Eth. APTAi here we have two different causative particles.’ 
Loan words; fA is sometimes prefixed to borrowed words 
beginning with a vowel, possibly an attempt to represent 
initial vowel without glottal catch, e. g., Heb. 53°M, Bib. 


Aram. 95°77, Syr. S20 from Ass. ékallu (Sum. e-gal) 
Jew. Aram. *pmsn from Greek ‘Adpixy.’ 

i) There are a number of nouns and verbs having h in one 
language and ’ in another, e. g., 


rrr es . 8 , 
Syriac boca Arabie jot ‘herd of camels 
2! 


-é 
Hebrew 5? ‘turn’ Arabie els} ‘change’ 
So 


-- 
‘ 


Arabic gw ‘thirst’ Hebrew 4Nv*‘gasp after,’ etc. 
In each case one form presents the original consonant, and 
the other form is probably modified as the result of some 
special analogical influence which is often not apparent. 
There is a decided tendency among Semitic grammarians 
towards explaining all interchange in sounds as the result of a 
phonetic change, ignoring wholly or in part the important role 
played by analogy in every living speech. That many of the 
interchanges herein discussed are not the result of phonetic 
change has, I think, been well established. It is not unlikely 
that a closer study of many other sporadic changes of vowels and 
consonants would yield similar results. 


II. The Etymology of the Aramaic particle PN. YN. 


One of the most important of the Semitic particles is the one 
that appears in Hebrew as %’. in Assyrian as iu, in Arabic as 


“A similar 7 is found in many demonstrative adverbs, cf. Brockelmann 
Grundriss, vol. i, § 108 passim. 

* Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, vol. i, p. 520 G. Phenician Sup probably 
represents the form TUpR i. e., *iqtil < ’aqtil, the syllable ’i being written 
with 7 somewhat as in Syriac forms like |.» ‘hand’ (pronounced idé@), 
ef. op. cit., p. 525 top. 

*Cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 243, Anm. 
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- © 


read = la-isa, all used under certain conditions to render the 
verb ‘to be’. With these particles the Biblical Aramaic *7YN. 
Syr. sl are regularly identified, the § being considered $* 
(= Aram. ¢t, Arab. th), and the s of Arabic ymaaed being 
explained as due to irregular sound change.’ The difficulty 
presented by the initial consonant, which is * in Hebrew and 
Arabic, and probably also in Assyrian, but N in Aramaic, has 
been consistently passed over as of no moment, as an instance 
of a sound change which is often found in Semitic, in spite of 
the fact that no such phonetic law as Aram. N= Heb. and Arab.’ 
can be shown to exist. 

The particles & and 2—], however, are probably not identical. 
The § of & is not to be considered §' but s*, like § in rv, 
lisdnu, ao bet The particle ™! is best identified with Hebrew 
MN. the nota accusativi, the difference in meaning being such 
as could easily develop in the case of particles of a pronominal 
character, and the only other difference between the two being 
in the quantity of the vowel, as Hebrew @ is a secondary develop- 
ment of short 7. Both & and FAN with their related forms are 
apparently the result of the combination of shorter particles of 
a demonstrative character, originally perhaps four in number, 
viz., id, *t or “i, t, 8°, which were combined in various ways to 
make notue accusativi or quasi-verbs = ‘‘to be’’“ 

While it is impossible of course to unwind with certainty the 
tangled skein of phonetic and analogical changes that the various 
forms of 0 aud FIN present, the following suggestions may 
help to throw some light on the matter.’ 

Originally the demonstrative particles 74 and *i were combined 
with both ¢ and §, viz., id-t, id-s, ’i-t, ’i-5, all used in a general 
demonstrative sense.*| When these particles stood before pro- 
‘Cf. Professor Haupt’s note on pp. 50, 51 of Miiller and Kautzsch, The 
Book of Proverbs ( SBOT, 15), Leipzig, 1901; and Brockelmann, 
Grundriss d. vergl. Gram. d. semitischen Sprachen, vol. i, p. 235 @. 

*In Barth, Pronominalbildung, Leipzig, 1913, p. 95, this explanation is 


given for the various accusative particles, but not for W’. 

For some examples of the workings of analogy in the case of pronouns, 
ef. my Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar, J AOS, vol. xxvii, 
1906, pp. 337—396 passim. 


*In South Semitie *i and ’id are combined to make similar demonstrative 


words, viz., Arabie . (*itid < *i-id), Ethiopie f,,0@7 (kiid from ‘i-id 
*e¢ 
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nominal suffixes, the long vowels being in open syllables were 
retained; when they were used before nouns the long vowels, 
thus standing in closed syllables, were shortened, giving rise to 
the forms, ‘iat, ias, ’it, *is. Finally the series of forms with 
initial i, viz., iat, ia8, iat, iaS, and the series of forms with initial 
’ viz., “it, *is, ’it, ’i8, mutually influenced one another, so that we 
have a third series of forms resulting from analogy, viz., ’dt, *ds, 
‘at, ’as, vit, iis, vit, WS. It is by no means necessary of course to 
suppose that all of these forms were actually made, but all of 
them are certainly possible. 

The form *idt is found in Assyrian in the oblique forms of the 
personal pronouns ati ete., where the ¢ is always followed by a 
vowel and @ is hence preserved. In Aramaic fF’ we have the 
same form, the long vowel being preserved here in a closed 
syllable following the analogy of the forms with suffix, e. g., °F 
where it stands in an open syllable.t| The Aramaic particle wat, 
which oceurs in the Hadad inscription, in Modern Syriac, and 
in the Syriac prepositions =~, 222), 22> 2 is probably a special 
modification of *idt, perhaps developed originally after a verbal 
form ending in &, -t-idt > -t-udat. 

The form *ias is found in the Assyrian oblique cases of the 
personal pronouns, viz., isi, ete., under the same conditions 


as wit. 


with initial / of uncertain origin). The particle ’i seems to occur alone as 
' 


a tu accusativi in Syriae imperfects with suffix of 3 sg., e. g., Nad td 


‘he will kill her’. The particle ¢ alone has the same force in Mehri, e. g., 


qabham-t-ey ‘they dishonored me’. Cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, pp. 
91—95; Brockelmann, Grundriss, vol. i, p. 315. 

The partiele § seems to oceur without combination with other demonstra- 
tive particle in the first and second persons of ana ‘is not’, ©. Gey crrcael. 


y 
which are perhaps based on a form w* composed of negative 14+ 8 


<y§ ‘is not’ is made up of negative 14 4+ demon- 


} . * 4 
aemonstrative, just as 


strative particle t; ef. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, London, 1865-93, 
vol. 7, p. 2683, cols. 1 and 2; Wright-DeGoeje, Arebic Grammar, Cam- 
bridge, 1896-98, vol. 1, p. 96, rem. b, vol. 2, p. 105, rem. e; contrast 
Brockelmann, op. cit. p. 190 ba. 

Long vowels in originally closed syllables are not uncommon in Aramaic, 
uniforming analogy being responsible in most cases as here, ef. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, vol. i, p. 64 r. 

* Cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, p. 95. 
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The form *’it occurs in Aramaic PVN, °FYN, baal (perhaps also 
in Punie yth), the long 7 being retained in the forms ending in 
a consonant before nouns, after the analogy of the forms with 
suffixes, e. g., om ete., as in the case of FV’ above. 

The form *’i3 has apparently been preserved in Hebrew WN. 
v'N (II Sam. 14,19; Mi. 6,10; Prov. 18, 24) used in the same 
sense as wy, tho why the vowel is not shortened in the closed 
syllable is not clear.’ 

In the second series of forms with short vowels, *iat, *ias have 
apparently not been preserved. The form *’it is found in 
Hebrew FN (¢ being changed to é under the influence of the 


accent). The form *’i§ is perhaps to be found in Syriac «1, 
“3 _ . . 8, 8% & 
lama, pl. | ‘matter, thing’, and in Arabie ut (ml, owl) 
‘foundation, basis’ (but cf. Ass. wssi) ;? possibly also in Assyrian 
su (see below). 

In the series of analogical forms, ’d5, ’at, ’as,® dit, vi appar- 
ently do not occur. The form *d¢ is represented by Hebrew JN 
which is used only with pronominal suffix, the long vowel (6 
for original @) thus always standing in an open syllable.* The 


es . ° o = S 9 P 
form *iit occurs perhaps in Arabic wu! ‘would that’ (laita 
<lé-vit-a; la=verily, wt ‘that’, @ adverbial ending).® The 


form *i5 is found in Hebrew & (< 5), Arabic Uae } (laisa 


‘It is not impossible that Heb. W'S ‘man’, which has no etymology, is 
ultimately derived from this demonstrative form. Egypt. z (formerly read 
Ss) ‘man’ is identified by Prof. Sethe (so Dr. Ember informs me) with the 
demonstratives, Arab. 39. Heb. i, ete.; on the other hand Lithuanian 


pats originally ‘lord, husband’ means now ‘he himself’. So it would seem 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that a word meaning ‘that one’ used 
by wives of their husbands should come to have the meaning of ‘husband, 
man’. 

*Cf. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxonii, 1868—1901, vol. i, p. 403, 
col. 1; and Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, vol. i, p. 56, cols. 1 and 2. 

*If it were not for the fact that many Arabic words have forms with all 


three vowels a, i, u without difference of meaning , ~| might be regarded 
7 


as derived from the form ’as. 
‘The Hebrew MIN. Syriac {2] ‘sign’ are perhaps ultimately identical 


with the particle dt. 
° Contrast Brockelmann, Grundriss, vol. 1, p. 137 e. 
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<la-iis-a; ld ‘not’, us ‘that’, a verbal ending), and probably 
also in Assyrian isu (<asSu) stem of the verb ii. 

Where the Phenician nota accusativi FYN is to be placed 
is not clear. Probably it is the same form as Old Aramaic PN 
i. e., “Utd t).2 Later Punie yth may be a contraction of this 
form or a representative of the form *’it (see above). Phen. 
DN without ° may be simply a careless spelling for FN. 
Assyrian attu used before pronominal suffixes to make emphatic 
possessive pronouns is also problematical.* 


III. The Multiplicative Numerals in Aramaic and Hebrew. 

In the Aramaic dialects the multiplicative numerals are 
expressed by “7 ‘one’ followed by the cardinal in the form 
used with masculine nouns, e. g., mysaw “7 ‘seven-fold’; in 
Syriac the cardinal may also be preceded by the preposition =, 
e. g., —e , qsbe ro ‘two fold’. 

In these constructions the “1 before the simple numerals is 
to be considered a construct state, the expressions meaning 
‘a two-fold one,’ ‘a seven-fold one’, ete. The expressions may 
be used adverbially, e. g., 

mya’ “IM ‘seven times’ (Dan. 3, 19). 
<2 » ‘double’ (Ex. 22, 7). 
boas re ‘seven-fold’ (Gen. 4, 24). 
or substantively or adjectively, e. g., 
a Sy ‘on the basis of a double one, double’ (Onkelos, 
Ex. 22, 3). 
i-=2 <2 p» ‘a double break’ (Jer. 17, 18). 

In Syriac, the construction with = is apparently later than the 

one without. The meaning of the original construction here 


- of - i 
* The form { which occurs ‘as an affirmative of ! in such 


7 e - o% - o - 

expressions as gunl’s ual oy yas uml cua oe ‘from where 
he is or is not’, (ef. Lane, op. cit., vol. vii, p. 2685, cols. 1 and 2) is probably 
some form like ’is or ’is (< ’i8 or ’i8) changed to ’ais thru analogy with 
the diphthong ai in laisa. 

* Cf. Barth, Pronominalbildung, p. 94. 

* Cf. op. cit. pp. 23, 95. 
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is becoming dim, and the force is freshened up by the use of ==, 
probably in the sense of ‘multiplied by.’ 

In Hebrew the multiplicatives so far as they are not rendered 
by a circumlocution with a noun meaning ‘time’, are ordinarily 
expressed by a form ending in -aim,' but in a few passages we 
have a construction that is exactly the same as the Aramaic 
idiom just discussed. This is the construct chain O°3U'°5 ‘a 
face of two, two faced, two sided, two-fold’ which occurs three 
times used as a substantive meaning ‘a double portion’ followed 
by the preposition 3 used partitively, e. g., 

oN yD D’sv’""5 NI-°77") ‘let me have a double portion of 
thy spirit’ (II Ki. 2, 9 ef. Dt. 21, 17). 
WD’ 73 OI °D ‘a double portion, two parts, of it shall 


be cut off’ (Zech. 138, 8). 


IV. Mixed Constructions in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

A great deal has been written about the modification of sep- 
arate words and forms resulting from the influence of other 
words or forms which have some point in common with them, 
in other words, about analogical changes in the domain of 
morphology (e. g., Heb. "IN adnoki for *dnéku = Ass. andku, 
under influence of suffix -i ‘my’, ete.) but little, so far as | 
know, has been written about changes in construction due to 
the influence of analogy. 

Generally speaking such changes take place when the same 
idea or similar ideas may be expressed by different constructions. 
Here in many cases a new construction or constructions may 
arise consisting of a mixture of the original constructions. 

Examples of such mixture in English are, e. g., 

explain it to (mixture of explain it by and ascribe it to) : 

in order not to avoid (mixture of not to have and to avoid) ; 

to hear to a thing (mixture of to hear a thing and to listen 
toa thing): 

put on the same equal (mixture of put on the same level, 
put‘on an equality, make equal) ; ete. ete. 

The object of the present paper is to point out some examples 
of a similar character in Hebrew and Aramaic. 


*Cf. my paper, The dual ending -aim in the Hebrew multiplicative 
numerals, AJSL, vol. 33, no. 2 (Jan., 1917), pp. 148, 149. 
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(1) 


In Hebrew the ordinal numerals are usually expressed either 
hy the ordinal used as an adjective, or by the cardinal in the 
genitive after the noun, e. g., 

myer.) | 
ae" wm ( im the ninth year’. 
Pen nwa | 

It is possible, however, to say also 

Mypwrin 73v’d ‘in the ninth year’ (II Ki. 25,1; 17, 6). 
Here we have a mixture of the two constructions above, the 
speaker or writer beginning with one and ending with the other. 
This construction occurs also in Jer. 46, 2; 51, 59; 28, 1 Kt. 
(4°): Ezr. 7, 8 (7): Jer. 32, 1 Kt. (10). 


(2) 

In Hebrew after an oath the statement that is emphasized is 
introduced sometimes by °3 ‘verily’, sometimes by ON ‘if’. 
‘5 is the proper particle for example after 77 'M ‘as the Lord 
lives’, ON. the proper particle for example after 77 AY)” 7D 
“SS ‘the Lord do so to...’, e. g., | 

TAN 7” > 77’ °F ‘as the Lord liveth, thou art upright’ 

(I Sam. 29, 6; ef. 14, 39). 
937°3D9 “IIDA-ON “579 TT TY 7D ‘the Lord do so to 
thee ... if thou hide anything from me’ (I Sam. 3, 17). 
Constructions like ON 779M and °D “9 ANT AY 7D are 
due to a mixture of the two constructions above, VWF A and 
Som vy 7D having come to be regarded as equivalent 
expressions, e. g., 
FAPN-ON “NWT ‘as the Lord liveth [= may the Lord 
punish me] if I take it’ (II Ki. 5, 16; ef. II Sam. 11. 11; 
I Sam. 14, 45). 

IDI WIS’ NyDI'D “9 TNA AYP AD ‘the Lord do so 
to me... [=I solemnly swear) only death shall part me 
and thee’ (Ru. 1, 17; ef. I Sam. 14, 44; I Ki. 2, 23). 

Irom such sentences as those in the first example ON develops 
the meaning of a negative after any oath or asseveration and 


26 JAOS 35. 
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its negative NO"DN the force of a strong affirmative.t These 
particles therefore often replace the conjunction Wk or °5 
‘that’ after a verb or phrase meaning ‘swear’, and the prep- 
osition 77) after the expression “> mon ‘far be it from... 
to’, e. g., 
my WAY AVYH-ON Joy 3 M1153) ‘and let us make a 
covenant with thee [that] thou wilt not hurt us’ (Gen. 26, 
28—29; cf. Gen. 14, 23; 21, 23; I Sam. 3, 14; Dt. 1, 34f.; 
N?"ON Gen. 24, 37;° Is. 14, 24).* 
TYNWS ON) ypooxN On’ 9 ‘far be it from me to swallow 


up or destroy’ (II Sam. 20, 20; ef. Job 27, 5).4 


(3) 
In Biblical Aramaic the construction— 
Mp? TWIN INT \Y3) ‘and they sought Daniel and 
his companions to kill them’ (Dan. 2, 13) 
is apparently the result of a mixture of ideas. The same idea 
might be expressed by the following constructions, viz. : 

209? “PY “F133 ‘they sought to kill D. and his companions’, 

37 IOP? “Pr TIP) ‘they sought D. and his companions 

to kill them’, 

mupnin? “PY TP P3) ‘D. and his companions were sought 

to be killed’. 

Now the active plural of a verb is often used in the sense 
of a passive. so the writer of the passage, after beginning the 
sentence in the active construction, felt the phrase “ Ij} 
“PT as the equivalent of “M “TI Yi. and so finished the 
sentence according to the passive construction. 


*From this use is derived the use of these particles as independent 
adverbs meaning ‘not’ and ‘verily’, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram.™ 
§ 149 e. 

* Contrast with Gen. 24, 3 where WS is used after J” 37. 


*In the last three examples ON and xO DN are preceded by Sond e. g., 
in the first, ON sn ya". Such cases form a transition category 
between the other examples and those cases in which the particles are used 
as independent adverbs in independent clauses, ef. n. 1. 


*For examples of } after "7? 77°9M ef. Gen. 18, 25; 44, 7; 17; Jos. 


24, 16. 
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(4) 
In Biblical Aramaic a final clause may be expressed just as in 
Hebrew either by 5 + infinitive or by )+ finite verb, e. g., 

NID9 AIT NOD OYO 057 Ov} ‘who commanded you to 
build this house?’ (Ezr. 5, 3). 

“ST PTIN 19 MON NDIN 9 ‘therefore tell me the dream 
that I may know that...’ Dan. 2,9). 

In three passages we have what seems to be a mixture of the 

two constructions, e. g., 

N71? VT? x75) VI“ pot“ ND ‘and he asked 
that time be given to him that he might make known the 
interpretation to the king’ (Dan. 2, 16). 

Here N79? UT? N15) is a mixture of 


NID? MINI NW and 
NDIDD NIT NW 


Cf. also Dan. 2, 18; 5, 15. 

The same mixed construction is found in Hebrew, especially in 
late passages, e. g., nnd) ‘in order to give’ Ex. 32, 29; 
0779) ‘in order to educate them’ (Dan. 1, 5), ete.” 

Similarly in Syriac, where — ++ infinitive and »-+ finite verb 
are equivalent final constructions, we find occasionally final 
clauses in which the verb is in the infinitive after > introduced 
by the final conjunction ?,* e. g., 


WZeSeS ead] Spied Duliuce, das, «| 


’ 
> 


‘if thou desirest to learn these things with diligence.’ 


* Contrast Torrey, Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel, Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xv, July, 1909, p. 257. 

* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram.™ § 114 p. 

* Cf. Noldeke, Syriac Grammar (transl. by Crichton), London, 1904, § 286. 





The Home of Balaam.*—By W. F. Avpricut, Johns Hopkins 


University. 


In 1850 Joseph Dérenbourg, in his Fables de Loqman le 
Sage, following the suggestion of Ewald and Rédiger, identi- 
fied the pre-Islamic prophet, Loqman, mentioned in the thirty- 
first sura of the Quran, with Balaam.’ Loqman seems to be 
a translation of Balaam, as both Heb. bald‘ and Arab. laqama 
mean to swallow. Translations of proper names from Hebrew 
into Arabic are not infrequent; e. g. the modern Tell el-Qadi 
represents the ancient Dan. In the same way, the modern name 
of Megiddo, which means garrison, is Lejjun = Lat. legio.2 The 
Mohammedan commentators say that Loqman belonged to the 
tribe of ‘Ad, and lived at Elath in Midian. Other reports con- 
cerning him, e. g., that he was a Nubian freedman, and was born 
in the tenth year of David’s reign,* are late inventions. 

Nineteen years later N6éldeke* came to the conclusion that 
Balaam ben-Be‘or was ultimately identical with Bela‘ ben-Be‘ or, 
recorded as the first king of Edom in the archaic list Gen. 36. 
Both of these combinations are accepted by Eduard Meyer.° 

It has been reserved for Professor Haupt, however, in his 
monograph on Midian und Sinai,® to set the personality of 
Balaam in a clearer light. Both Midian and ‘Ad seem to denote 
the Sinaitic Amphictyony, 2. e. the religious confederation of 
worshipers of Yahweh, which sprang up around the North- 
Arabian Sinai in the 13. cent. B. c.". From this region came 





* This article and the two following were first put in type by the printers 
of this Journal in the summer of 1915. See the Note on page 319. 

‘Cf. Ency. Brit., s. v. Luqman, and IN* 378. 

* Cf. Haupt, MuS in ZDMG 683, 506, 1. 15. 

* Mas‘ didi 1, 110 (Les prairies @’or, Paris, 1861). 

*Noéldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des AT (1869) p. 87. 

5IN 376—380. 

*ZDMG 68, 506—530. 

7Cf. Haupt, Armageddon, JAOS 34, 412 ff., n. 12. 
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the Edomites, and their offshoot, the Jews. The evil reputation 
of the Midianites of the south, reflected in the OT, is due to 
northern, Israelitish, memories of the raids which preceded their 
final settlement in southern Palestine. 

The Israelites themselves had entered northern Palestine dur- 
ing the great Khabir-Hebrew migration, some two centuries 
before. At that time they were idolaters; they were forced 
by David, about 1000, to embrace Judaism, but after the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom, c. 930, they relapsed again into idolatry. 
The Angel of Yahweh, who blocked the way of Balaam,' was 
an ancient Israelitish deity. Subsequent editors have often sub- 
stituted Angel of Yahweh for the names of ancient heathen gods, 
because, according to the early Judaic conception, foreign gods 
were angels commissioned by Yahweh to govern the foreign 
nations.’ 

All scholars agree that we have in the legend of Balaam the 
remnants of at least two separate stories, reflecting the northern 
(Ephraimitic) tradition, and the southern (Judaic) version. 
The northern tradition has, of course, been much modified by 
Judaie editors. For instance, Moabites has been inserted in the 
place of Edomites. The reference to the Amorites at the begin- 
ning of Num. 22 seems to be an editorial link, connecting the 
episode of Balaam with the account of the fight against the 
Amorites. 

Balaam was an ancient Edomite sage. The reading Aram in 
Num. 23,7 is simply a corruption of Edom, a confusion which 
is common in the OT. The Koranie Jramu, or Aramu, which, 
according to the commentators, was situated south-east of Elath, 
apparently owes its existence to the same misunderstanding. 
The two passages in Num. 22, 5, and Deut. 23, 5, where the 
alleged Aramean home of Balaam is more definitely located at 
Pethor, represent late glosses. 

This localization may perhaps be due to a popular etymology 
of Pethor, connecting it with Heb. [AD. interpretation of 
dreams,* which exhibits a (\ in Hebrew, while in Assyrian and 
Aramaic we have a & (pasdru, W'S). Instead of the place- 
name § gives in Num. 22, 5 NTU’5, hartolus, whereas in Deut. 


‘It may be interesting to note in this connection that Arab. légama has 
also the meaning to block the way. 

cy. Haupt, Armageddon, n. 15. 

‘Cf. Haupt, Proverbs (SBOT), p. 51, 1. 14. 
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23, 5 S has "5. In the latter passage G omits the name 
altogether. So it would seem that in Deut. 23, 5 the WMS of 
the Hebrew is a post-Septuagintal gloss, based upon the passage 
in Num. In connection with  NVNUD. it may be noted that 
the Arabic translation from § published by Lagarde,‘ expands 


to eda W pose _sl<elt. the diviner, the interpreter of dreams. 
. } 


“FID has long been identified with the Assyrian Pitru. If 
this be correct, we should vocalize 5.’ the } being due simply 


to dittography of the %. as is so often the case.* This disposes 
of the objections which are frequently raised to this view.* The 
dittography of the “) may have been favored by the presence 
of the Jin NS¥ and NY immediately before. 

Pitr is mentioned by Shalmaneser III (860—825),° who in- 
forms us that it was situated at the confluence of the Euphrates 
and the Sajar, in the district of Bit-Adin. Tho its site has 
not yet been examined, Pitr seems to have been a place of some 
antiquity. Shalmaneser states that it had been conquered by 
the Arameans in the reign of ASfr-irbi (c. 1000). On the great 
list of Thutmosis III (c. 1500) No. 280, Pdrw, is doubtless 
Pitru.® 

Bit-Adin is, of course, the Hebrew [TY"F"3.’_ The district seems 
to be mentioned again by Tiglathpileser IV (746—727)* and, 
still later, Ezekiel mentions it as [7Y. which corresponds to the 
‘tn of the Egyptian monuments.® Thanks to the data furnished 
by the Assyrians, its geography is relatively well-known."° 

The site of Til-Barsip, the capital of Beth-Eden, was dis- 
covered by Campbell-Thompson in 1911 at the mound of 
Tell el-Ahmar, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, almost 


*Lagarde, Materialien zur Kritik und Geschichte des Pentateuchs 
(Leipzig, 1867) I, 171. 

?MuS 515, n. 11. 

°Cf. Haupt, JBL 82, p. 161, n. 4, and p. 165. 

*Cf. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (Gottingen, 1913) p. 320, n. 3. 

5’ Cf. Obelisk 1, 38 ff. (KB 1, 133). 

*Max Miller, AE p. 267. 

*ry-V3 means House of Delight, characterizing the beauty of the coun- 
try. The same name is applied to the ager Damascenus; see Haupt, 
OLZ 10, 306. 

SCf. Schiffer, Keilinschriftliche Spuren (Beiheft zu OLZ 10) p. 27. 

* AE 281, 291. : 

* Cf. Delitzsch, BA 6,1, 22, and Schiffer, op. cit. p. 26. 
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directly opposite the mouth of the Sajar. The identification 
of the site is rendered certain by an inscription of Shalmaneser’s 
discovered there." 

If we bear in mind that the cuneiform equivalent of WS. 
or rather, 5. was situated in the district of [TYIVI. the 
cruz at the conclusion of the gloss in Num. 22. 5 becomes clear. 
Instead of A WIYI3 PAN WIT IY AWN ANND= to Pethor, 
which is on the river of (°?) the land of the children of his peo- 
ple, we must evidently read, {N32 “WIT Sy TWN WIND 
Myp~33— to Pitr, which is on the Euphrates, in the land of Beth- 
Eden. The only change of any consequence is the substitution 
of a “J for the %. and in the cursive script which we find on 
the papyri of the 5. cent. B. c. these letters are often much alike.* 

The Hebrew idiom for inhabitants of Beth-Eden is not %)3 
PW M3. but simply [TPY°ID. Similarly, Assyrian mdr Agusi 
is equivalent to Sa bit Agusi.. 

It is true that »» $ Jread here [VS °33 and that this reading 
has been adopted by the majority of expositors. If this were 
correct, we should have a fifth home of Balaam, representing 
a fifth theory, according to which he was not an Edomite, or 
a Midianite, or an Amorite, or an Aramean, but an Ammonite. 
However, the term "W137 cannot be applied to one of the insigni- 
ficant wadies of Ammon. The reading [VY is obviously a con- 
jectural emendation, on the part of the translators, of the 
unintelligible Wy. 

Our gloss may date from the 5. cent., or may even be later. 
The fragments of the Romance of Akhiqar, found at Elephan- 
tine, bear witness to the respect entertained for Mesopotamian 
sages by the Jews of the 5. century.* In passing, it is interest- 
ing to observe the striking resemblance between the magical 
rites ascribed to Balaam and Mesopotamian practises, as has 
been pointed out by Daiches.° 

As stated above, Balaam was an ancient Edomite sage, and 
the Israelites whom he was called upon to curse were idolaters. 


1Cf. PSBA 34, 66 (1912). For sketch-map see PSBA 33, facing p. 172. 

?Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch*®, Schrifttafel, col. 13. 

’>Ccf. Ungnad, OLZ 9, 224. 

‘Cf.’Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, pp. 
xxi ff. Cf. also Halévy, Revue Sémitique 20, 153 ff. 

5 Assyriologische Studien H. V. Hilprecht gewidmet (Leipzig, 1909) pp. 
60 ff. 
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In the same way, as Professor Haupt has shown, the Israelitish 
hero, Gideon,’ was an idolater, whereas the Midianites whom 
he defeated were worshipers of Yahweh. The present form of 
the old Israelitish traditions, which we find in the OT, has been 
worked over by Judaic editors, just as the traditions of South 
Arabia were conformed to Mohammedan standards. 


1 Cirea 1100 B. c.; see IN 381. 
* Note the following abbreviations: AE— Max Miiller, Asien und 


Europa; AJSL— American Journal of Semitic Languages; BA — Bei- 


trige zur Assyriologie; IN = E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
stimme; JAOS—Journal of the American Oriental Society; JBL= 
Journal of Biblical Literature; KB —= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek; MuS 
= Midian und Sinai; PSBA — Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology; SBOT— Sacred Books of the Old Testament; ZDMG — 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 

















The Conclusion of Esarhaddon’s Broken Prism.—By W. F. 
ALBRIGHT, Johns Hopkins University. 


Eduard Meyer, in the first edition of his Geschichte des 
Altertums, which is now appearing in a French translation, calls 
Esarhaddon the most sympathetic figure in Assyrian history.’ 
He gave the impetus to the literary and archeological research 
which was the glory of his son’s reign. This new interest in the 
past brought with it imitation of ancient models, and archaistic 
tendencies in literature. In the royal inscriptions we find old 
geographical names substituted for the current nomenclature. 
Melid, or Kummukh, appears as Khanigalbat; Muer and Kis 
become Magan and Melukha. In his conquest of Egypt Esar- 
haddon may well have been emulating the example set by Naram- 
Sin of Akkad, more than two millenniums before. 

Leading Assyriologists have often doubted this fact, but 
Professor Haupt has shown that these two names, Magan and 
Melukha, actually denote Egypt and Ethiopia. Magan means 
Land of the Ship-barrier, referring to the first cataract, which 
formerly blocked navigation between Egypt and Nubia, whereas 
Melukha is the Sumerian equivalent of the modern Siaidan, the 
Country of the Blacks, literally, Land of Black Servants.’ 

One of Esarhaddon’s most interesting inscriptions is the so- 
called Broken Prism, which describes the events attending his 
accession. This familiar designation is now hardly appropriate, 
since Meissner* has shown that the text is virtually complete, 
thanks to the numerous fragments from various sources which 
have come to light during the past few years. The most impor- 
tant part of the text has been republished by Delitzsch, AL’, 
p. 79, with the addition of seven new lines from VA 3458. 

Meissner discusses these lines briefly, and gives some render- 
ings. Lines 26—27, idd’a ittanasrari tebti arki’a kalimis 
idikaki ucalli béléti, he translates: Sie traten auf meine Seite 


1E. Meyer, GA' *p. 474. 

*OLZ 16, 488 ff. Cf. Haupt, Die altbabylonische Invasion Aegyptens, 
OLZ 17, 342, and Sumerian me older than ge, OLZ 17, 454. 

°OLZ 17, 344 ff. 
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indem sie aufstanden und hinter mir her wie junge Limmer 
weidetent und um Herrschaft baten. Prof. Haupt renders, 
They followed me like lambkins, subdued, and entreating my 
lordship. 

In |. 30 oceurs the word zamma’é, which has been rendered 
bandits, or villains. Weidner,” however, presents a cuneiform 
vocabulary, in which LUGAL-IM-GI is equated with Sar xa-am- 
mi-e, and explained by Sarru Sa ana emiquisu ittdkalu, i. e., a 
king who trusts in his own power, in contradistinction to one 
who relies upon the gods and is supported by them. Xammi, 
accordingly, is the equivalent of our uwsurper. The word may 
possibly be connected with Ss> to take possession of, seize, 
usurp.® o 

In 1. 32 it is stated that the usurpers fled to KUR-NU-ZU. 
This is naturally not a geographical name Nuzu, with the pre- 
fixed determinative for country, but the Sumerian phrase for 
unknown land, like MU-NU-ZU, unknown year,* and KUR-NU- 
GI, the Land of No-return.’ From Meissner’s article it appears 
that he had reached the same conclusion, but he reads médt ld 
idi, instead of mat la uddi, which is preferable, according to 
Prof. Haupt, on the basis of the parallel phrase asar la uddi,* 
recorded in Delitzsch’s HW. 

I subjoin a revised translation of Esarhaddon’s Broken Prism, 
as published in AL*, 79, based upon the interpretation given 
in the Assyrian Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University dur- 
ing the session 1914—15. So far as I know, a translation of 
the last paragraph, from the new Berlin text, has not been 
published. 

Our passage places us in a very dramatic situation. Esar-. 
haddon has just received word of his father’s death and his 
brother’s rebellion. Thereupon the king says :— 


‘Meissner reads i-tak-ka-lu for i-dak-ka-ku, but admits that his reading 
is doubtful. 

*OLZ 17,501. Cf. Zimmern; ZA 25, 199 ff. 

*For Arab. = Assyr. z cf. Ue >. forest — rursu, mountain; _.ex. — 


xaparu ; =azakému. On the other hand Assyr. igu (for hicu) cor- 


responds to Yaad, ols (OLZ 16, 494). For 4 —Assyr. m. see ZA 
2, 273. 

* Babylonian Chronicle ITI, 16. 

5’ According to CT 15, 43, a, Im-dugud (Zi) nests in a KUR-NU-ZU, 
in this case Mt. XaSur. 

*TI R 48, rev. col. II, 45. The reference in HW 305? is incorrect. 
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Like a lion I raged; my liver cried out. To assume the 
sovereignty of my father’s house, to invest! myself with the 
priesthood, I raised my hands to the gods, Asur, Sin, Samas, 
Bel, Nebo, Nergal, Istar of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela, and they 
acceded to my request. In their unwavering favor they sent a 
trustworthy oracle, saying, Go, tarry not! We shall march at 
thy side and slay thy foes. 

Not for a single day did I wait; the van of my army I did 
not review; the rear I did not inspect;? my chariot-horses I 
did not prepare; provision for my journey I did not store up. 
The snow and cold of the month of Shebat, the severity of the 
frost, I did not fear. Like the fleet swallow* I spread out my 
arms to overwhelm my foe. The road to Nineveh, difficult as it 
was, I swiftly traversed. 

Before me, in the land of Khanigalbat, their whole army 
engaged the van of my force, seeking a decision of arms. The 
fear of the great gods, my lords, overthrew them; when they 
saw the advance of my mighty attack, panic seized them. Istar, 
mistress of the battle-charge, who loves my priesthood, stood 
by my side and shattered their bows; their serried line she 
pierced. 

In a body they said, This is our king! By her exalted com- 
mand they came over to my side, and followed me like lambkins, 
subdued, and entreating my lordship. The people of Assyria. 
who had sworn oaths by the great gods against me, came into 
my presence and kissed my feet. But when the usurpers, who 
had made insurrection and conspiracy, heard of the coming of 
my expeditionary force, they forsook the troops of their army, 
and fied to an unknown land. 





1 Nipisa, ace. to Prof. Haupt, may be connected with nabasu, red wool, 
so that it would mean primarily to invest with the scarlet robe. Cf. our 
purple — eardinalate. For the form of the inf. see Delitzsch AG? p. 173. 

*Ungnad, in Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder (Tii- 
bingen, 1909) p. 122, still renders, Ich schaute nicht zuriick. 

5 Sisinnu, i. e. sisinu — sisénu — sisdnu, is connected with 3°D but it is 

“doubtful whether the two are identical. As the comparison may rest upon 
the fleetness of the bird, the rendering swallow (ef. our swift) is possible. 

* Note following abbreviations: AG=—Delitzsch, Assyrische Gram- 
matik; GA— Geschichte des Altertums; HW=Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
Handwérterbuch; OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; ZA — Zeit- 
Schrift fiir Assyriologie. 








Some Unexplained Cuneiform Words—By W. F. ALBRIGHT, 


Johns Hopkins University. 


In a letter from Amenophis III to KadaSman-Kharbe of 
Babylon occurs the word kamir, used twice as the name of some 
functionary... Bezold? compared kamir with Syr. N°VW315. and 
rendered sage, sorcerer. Peiser suggested that kamir meant 
eunuch, and his explanation is duly recorded in Muss-Arnolt’s 
Assyrian Dictionary, but seems to have escaped the attention 
of Knudtzon and his co-workers. As the kamir is expected 
to establish the identity of a Babylonian princess in the Egyp- 
tian harem, he must have been a harem-attaché, so the translation 
eunuch seems reasonable. 

In Arabie kdmara means to be virile, which is illustrated by 
the native lexicographers in a number of ways. The fem. pass. 
5 ypaKe denotes a woman who has had carnal knowledge of 


man, or as the Lisén el ‘Arab states xs Kir 8 pK Shut i. e. 
/ 7 ») 


mulier virum experta. As Professor Haupt has shown in his 
paper Assyrian ramku ="VO5. priest, the cuneiform kamir, or 
rather, kamir, is a mas. pass. part., used in a privative sense, 


part. 


unmanned, emasculated, eunuch. 

In a letter from the Mitannian king, TuSratta, to Amenophis 
III, occurs the verbal form utte’iz21,° which Knudtzon makes 
no attempt to explain. The context reads, u Sa axri’a irisu uktel- 
limsi ana Mane u itamarsi ki imursi u utte’izzi dannes = And 
her whom my brother desired I showed to Mane, and he ex- 
amined her. When he had seen her, he utte’izzi greatly. 
The correspondence in form between uktellimsi and utte’izzi is 


1 EA* 1, 15, 33. 

* Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1895) p. 92. 
SAJSL 32, part one. 

‘For a similar privative see Néldeke, Neue Beitrdge, p. 103, on Kuas, 


testicle, and <> castrate. 
°EA 19, 22. 
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obvious. Utte’izzi is simply the Pi‘el reflexive of na’ddu, to be 
exalted, the Ethiopic né’da, which is also connected with “WJ; 
skin-bottle, properly, inflated, the Ass. nddu. Professor Haupt 
also proposes to read $7°°9N instead of WIN Ex. 15, 2, in Moses’ 
Song of Triumph.’ 

The correct Babylonian form would be uttd’idsi, tho it has 
not been found elsewhere yet. Utté’izzi must be rendered in 
an active sense, he praised her, like uktellimsi and uktebbidist, 
they honored her,’ ete. 

The phonetic change from ds to zz is not uncommon in the 
early period, tho it does not seem to occur after the Amarna 
age. Yet it has hardly received the attention it merits; 
Delitzsch does not record it, nor does Béhl, in his valuable 
treatise, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe (Leipzig 1909). Ebe- 
ling, however, in his monograph, Das Verbum der El-Amarna- 
Briefe (BA 8, 2), considers it,* but he mentions only one 
instance, ukappazzu,* from kabddu. Several similar forms from 
the same root are found in the letters.© In the Syrian corre- 
spondence the name of QadesS on the Orontes, the scene of the 
famous battle between Rameses the Great and the Hittite mon- 
arch, Khattusil, is written Qidsi, Kinza, and Gizza, ete.° In 
Old-Babylonian we have, e. g., ipkizzu for ipqidsu, he charged 
him,’ usérizi, for uséridsi,’ ete. TS = zz in trazzu, for iratsu, 
his breast.® 

In the latter instance z may be purely graphical for s; on 
the other hand this cannot be true in such forms as liSdnzu and 
Sulmanzu, or Kinza. Nor is it likely that this is a case like 
Syriac ? for Persian j (ds).1° Apparently we have here a 
reciprocal assimilation. 

Our passage may now be fully explained. The Egyptian 
special envoy, Mane, has been sent north to examine a Mitan- 


*AJSL 20, 170, n. 58. 

2EA 23, 21. 

7 BA 8, 2, 43, 1. 16 (1910). 

‘EA 29, 31. 

* Especially in 23 and 29. 

*EA p. 1119. 

*Ungnad, VB 6, 238, 24. Cf. Schorr, VB 5, p. 544, s. v. paqddu. 
SUngnad, loc. cit., 159, 15. 

°*Ungnad, loc. cit., 238, 48. Cf. CT XV, 3, 1. 6. 

* Bicke!l, Kalilag wa Damnag, p. LXXIVv. 
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nian princess, who has been considered a possible bride for his 
royal master. Her father now writes to Amenophis, informing 
him that Mane has been favorably impressed with the maiden, 
has, in fact, praised her highly. TuSratta says: And I showed 
her whom my brother desired to Mane, and he examined her. 
When he had seen her, he praised her highly. The king takes 
advantage of this to point out that so charming a bride deserves 
a rich bridal gift in return. At that time the Mitannian 
Empire was struggling hard to maintain itself against the foes 
who eventually dismembered it, and TuSratta was chronically 
in need of funds. 

Toward the end of the same letter TuSratta asks for gold 
with which to construct the karask of his great-grandfather 
(Artatama).' Winekler*® rendered Feldzeug, which he ap- 
parently used in the sense of accoutrement,® and translated the 
passage karaska sa aba abi’a eppus, Dein Feldzeug, welches 
mein Grossvater gefertigt hat. As the word is written karaski 
in 1. 58, a derivation from kardsu is quite impossible, aside from 
the extraordinary meaning which this would yield. Then, also, 
eppus is clearly present, so Knudtzon translates correctly, Ich 
werde das karask meines Grossvaters machen. 

Now, when BurnaburiaS of Babylon is in need of gold, he 
expatiates on the work of building and repairing temples in 
which he is engaged, and protests that after that is completed 
he will require no more.* As the karask is also a construction 
of some sort, the rendering mausoleum® suggests itself. In 
building a mausoleum for his grandfather Artatama, TuSratta 
was following a widespread Anatolian custom. 

Apart from the foreign words and forms in the Amarna 
despatches there are a good many Assyrian terms, even in 
the familiar religious literature, which still await explana- 
tion. In the Surpu-series occurs the line mamit ina carcari 
mé Sati, A spell ineurred by drinking water from a 


1EA 19, 44, 58. 

* KB 5, 37. 

* Oriental Diplomacy, p. 92. 

*EA 7, 63; 9,15; 11, 30. 

*The Assyrian word for mausoleum seems to be kimarxru, which accord- 
ing to Jensen, is identical with the doubtful Syriac word 833 (Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon Syriacum, s. v.). HW renders Sarg, but this word is 
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carcar Also BA 2, 628, col. III, 2—5, mé cargart tasigisunu 
harpat” masitu Sa BAR mé garcari tumtalli tattandsunu = Thou 
shalt give them water of the ¢argar to drink. A masitu vessel 
of ... shalt thou fill with water of the ¢arcar and give them. 
II R 5, 17 carear oceurs as the name of a bird. In the Talmud 
NVI denotes a bird distinguished by showy plumage. Arabic 
rere means cock, and Heb. “VY?"" is translated dAéxrwp in G. 


Carcar in the above-cited passages may mean water-cock, used 
perhaps by metonymy for water-spout, in general, just as in 
English. In German Hahn is the common word for faucet, 
and this usage may be traced to the fifteenth century. In 
English the expressions cock of a spigot and cock of a gun are 
met with at almost as early a date. 

In view of the sacral nature of ancient fountains, it is easy 
to see how drinking directly from the spout should have been 
taboo. Besides, experience may have taught the Babylonian 
priests that this practise involved the danger of contamination 
and infection. In the second passage cited mé ¢garcari clearly 
means water from the carcar, which may have been selected 
because of its purity, tho it is quite possible that there were 
specially consecrated faucets for liturgical use.* 

Talmudic NWS is also a name applied to a vessel with a 
comb-like attachment, used for sprinkling. In Kelim 2, 8 this 
comb is called WY7¥ Sv’ p DDT - According to Krauss,’ ‘‘On 
the wine-flask, or VWS"VS. was placed a perforated cover, which 
was called a comb, from the shape of the handle. The cover 
was presumably perforated in order that spiced wine might be 
poured out without opening the flask, thus preventing the loss 
of the fragrance. The teeth of the comb apparently slipped 
over the cover in such a way as to close it completely.’’ 


evidently a Sumerian compound of KJ and MAX. (Cf. KI-GAL, Hades.) 
For Assyrian royal mausolea cf. Boissier OLZ 18, 4. 

*Surpu 3, 58—Zimmern, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der babylonischen 
Religion, p. 14. 

*Cf. Noéldeke, Tiernamen mit Reduplikation (Beitréige zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 107 ff.), p. 111. Néldeke does not discuss 1¥7¥ 
as a birdname at all. 

'Cf. Peters, JBL 1914, 155. 

‘Similar water-cocks are mentioned in the Misna under the name of ™ 
nipple. See Yoma, 3, 10. 

* Talmudische Archiiologie, vol. II (1911), p. 281. 
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Of course Assyr. carcar cannot be identical with NVS VW. 
wine-flask, as the determinative for vessel is lacking in both 
passages. Moreover, the Assyrian object holds, or carries, water, 
not wine. Both seem to derive their name from the comb, crest, 
or handle, which surmounted them.’ 

The vocabulary of the Babylonian Talmud has shed a flood of 
light on Assyrian lexicography. Assyriology, on the other hand, 
ean explain a good many obscurities in the Talmud, but both 
must be used with caution. 


‘Since this article was written, three years ago, I have been studying 


the question of lustratory arrangements in a Babylonian temple, and 


have found additional evidence for the above view. 

* Note the following abbreviations: CT = Cuneiform Tezts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets in the British Museum; EA — Knudtzon-Weber-Ebe- 
ling, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (VB 2); VB= Vorderasiatische Bibliothek. 
For other abbreviations see the list at the close of The Home of Balaam. 
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The first session was held in the Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Room 307, beginning at 3:15 p. m., the President, Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, being in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary, Dr. George C. O. Haas, read in 
abstract the proceedings of the meeting in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 16th and 17th, 1914. [These have since been 
printed in the Journal, vol. 34, p. 435-444. | 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Gottheil, in the form of a printed program. The suc- 
ceeding sessions were appointed for Friday morning at half past 
nine, Friday afternoon at half past two, and Saturday morning 
at half past nine. It was announst that there would be an 
informal meeting of the members on Thursday evening in Univer- 
sity Hall; that the members of the Society were invited to be 
the guests of the local members at luncheon on Friday at a 
quarter past one in University Hall; that the session on Friday 
afternoon would be devoted to papers dealing with the historical 
study of religion and to those of a more general character; and 
that the annual subscription dinner. would take place on Friday 
at half past seven at the Hotel Marseilles. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, presented the following report: 


During the past year the correspondence of the Society has been of the 
same character and has been conducted along the same general lines as 
heretofore. Letters of acceptance have been received from the newly elected 
members, and there have been, as in the past, communications from various 
organizations and from scholars and investigators in the Orient. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science invited our 
Society to join with other learned bodies in holding a meeting in August, 
1915, in California in connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition; this 
agreeable invitation had to be declined because the annual meeting had 
already been set for April 8-10, in New York, and a second meeting was 
deemed impracticable. Letters were received also from the Asiatic Institute 
and from the Japanese Association of New York. 

Among the communications from Oriental scholars in Asia, two from 
Persia deserve special mention. One of these was from a fellow member, 
Mr. Benjamin Burges Moore, depicting the conditions in that country as 
he found them on a journey from Mashhad to Teheran and down to the 
Persian Gulf; an account of his travels will shortly be publisht in a 
volume now in course of preparation. The other came from Col. J. N. 
Merrill, of the Persian Army of Fars, who is stationed at Shiraz, where 
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Mr. Moore met him. Col. Merrill sent photographs and descriptions of 
some of the less-known archeological remains around Pasargadae and 
Persepolis, with a mention also of the more familiar ones. 

It is the sad duty of the Secretary to record that the Society has suffered 
a markt loss, during the past year, thru the death of several valued members. 

Rev. SAMUEL HENRY BisHop, D. D., recently General Agent of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, died in New York City, June 13, 
1915. He had been a member since 1898, and attended the meetings in 
New York. 

RoBert FRANcIS Harper, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Chicago, and author of many books on Assyrian 
and Babylonian literature, died in London, August 6, 1914. A member of 
the Society since 1886 and for many years one of the Directors, he took a 
deep interest at all times in projects looking to the advancement of Oriental 
studies in this country and abroad, and his publications contain a valuable 
store of material for scholarly investigation in his special line. 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, M. D., Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Oriental 
History and Archeology in Johns Hopkins University, died in Baltimore, 
June 26, 1914. Professor Johnston, who became a member of the Society 
in 1889, devoted himself specially to Assyriology and was generally recog- 
nized as an able and thoro worker in that field. 

WINFRED ROBERT MarTIN, Ph. D., LL. D., recently Librarian of the 
Hispanic Society of America, died February 21, 1915, in New York. Dr. 
Martin, who was a man of wide knowledge and varied attainments, was 
for some years Professor of Oriental Languages at Trinity College. He 
joined the Society in 1889. 

WILLIAM W. ROCKHILL, the distinguisht American diplomat, who had 
been a member of the Society since 1880, died in Honolulu, Hawaii, Decem- 
ber 8, 1914. His diplomatic and public career is so well known as to require 
no mention here. He made important studies in rural Chinese; traveled 
twice in Tibet, visiting Lhasa in 1892 at the invitation of the Dalai Lama 
and later publishing the results of his explorations; and was interested as 
well in the history of the Ottoman Empire. 

In presenting this report the Corresponding Secretary begs leave to 
resign from the office, which it has been an honor and a privilege to hold 
since 1908. The ever-growing duties of the office, together with pressing 
obligations in other official lines, compel him, to his profound regret, to 
withdraw. These feelings of regret are the greater because he has had, 
during these years of service, the fullest measure of co-operation from those 
associated with him in the work of the Society. To all these co-workers, 
among whom the present Recording Secretary, Dr. George C. O. Haas, is 
deserving of special mention, he wishes to express once again his hearty 
appreciation and gratitude. 


The President exprest the general appreciation of Professor 
Jackson’s faithful service and thankt him in the name of the 
Society for his efforts in its behalf. Tribute was then paid to 
several of the deceased members, Professor Hirth speaking of 
Mr. Rockhill, Professor Gottheil of Professor Harper, Professor 
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Haupt of Professor Johnston, and Professor F. W. Williams of 


Dr. Martin. 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, presented the follow- 
ing report: 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEc. 31, 1914. 


Receipts 





Balanee from old account, Dee. 31, 1913 ............. $ 511.99 
I a So EN a a re oder moh yo a bw se Gn A we $1135.15 
ETT POT Le NTT T TCE Ce ee eT Cee 75.00 
TT eC ere ee ee re eT Cee 286.35 
Comtripution for the Library .......cccscscccceseces 200.00 
SE iaivncc kee ha ses sene seen dau awe 150.00 1846.50 
$2358.49 
Expenditures 
Sundry printing and addressing .................... $ 58.05 
SU II hin cecekecicarespeeaeevewenes 2.00 
I iii one eo aN oe. ae baa ek eee 200.00 
Cataloguing and clerical assistance .................. 493.56 
Postage of the Treasurer (2 years) ..............-0:: 25.00 
Ey er SII no done ccnceweeedeadewsines 200.00 978.61 
Oe OU IID nos cee csvccvadsacaveewees xs 1379.88 
$2358.49 
STATEMENT 
1913 1914 
Bradley Type Fund (N. H. Savings Bank) ........... $3337.95 $3503.11 
Cotheal Fund (Prov. Inst. for Savings) ............. 1436.12 1494.12 
N. H. National Savings Bank deposit ................ 234.61 448.07 
ee eee Oe ee SE. IE ieee xksiesaccessvenes 1780.00 1200.00 
1 Virginian Railway Company bond ................. 1000.00 980.00 





$7788.68 $7625.30 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was presented with 
the Treasurer’s report, as follows: 

I hereby certify that I have examined the account book of the Treasurer 
of the Society and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. I have also examined the securities and 
compared the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and 
pass books, and have found all correct. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., March 19, 1915. CHARLES C. TorREY, Auditor. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

The books of the Library have now been arranged on the shelves in 
accordance with the new scheme of classification mentioned in the previous 
report, and considerable progress has been made in the preparation of the 
eard catalog. It was the intention to publish the catalog of the serials and 
periodicals this year in the Journal as the first instalment of a catalog of 
the entire Library, which is designed for the use of members of the Society; 
but, although the card catalog of this part of the Library has been com- 
pleted, the copy has not been prepared for the press owing to the fact that 
the librarian of the Yale Library staff who had charge of this work was 
called to a library in the West. 

The card catalog now includes about one-sixth of the books in the Library. 
It is our purpose to push this work, and every effort will be made to 
complete it during the coming year. If the Editors can spare sufficient 
space, the entire catalog will be printed in one issue of the Journal. If 
not, it will appear in sections, and reprints of the complete catalog will 
be prepared and supplied to members. This printed catalog will be as brief 
as is practicable. It has been necessary during the year to purchase a 
eabinet for the card catalog. About one hundred books have been bound, 
and it is highly important that others be sent to the binders at once. 

It seems proper in this connection to mention that it has been possible to 
carry on the work of reorganizing the Library through the generosity of 
one of our members, Professor Jewett, who added liberally to the appro- 
priation made by the Directors. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Torrey, as follows: 


The publication of volume 34 (1914) of the Journal has been greatly 
hindered by the war. In July 1914 the printers had in their hands all the 
manuscript for this volume and enough in addition to make up half of the 
first part of volume 35. But the printing proceeded very slowly: the first 
two parts of the volume appeared, in a double number, in January 1915; 
the third part near the end of February. Proofs of the last articles in the 
fourth part have not yet been received (April 1915). 

The Directors of the Society, by letters written in February, gave per- 
mission to the Editors to print one volume of the Journal in this country, 
at discretion. On consideration, it seemed to the Editor in charge (Pro- 
fessor Oertel having been in Europe since July 1914) that it would be 
better not to break through our present arrangement of publication until 
the need of doing so is more imperative than it is now. In particular it 
seemed important to give our printers ample notification of any such pro- 
posed step. It will be easy to bring our Journal up to date next year, 
by printing simultaneously abroad and in this country, if it proves to be 
necessary. 
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The Editors urge the members of the Society to send in manuscripts for 
the Journal, not only because there is a reasonable prospect that the print- 
ing will proceed more rapidly in future, but also because in this time of 
unusual difficulty the Journal needs and deserves your support. 


All of the foregoing reports were severally accepted as pre- 
sented. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society (for convenience the names of 
those elected at a subsequent session are included in this list) : 


CoRPORATE MEMBERS 


Mr. James Truslow Adams Miss M. H. Gaeckler 


Mr. William F. Albright Miss Alice Getty 

Mr. Shigeri Araki Miss Belle da Costa Greene 
Dr. Hubert Banning Miss Ettalene M. Grice 
Miss Ethel Beers Mr. Philip K. Hitti 

Miss Effie Bendann Pres. James A. Kelso 

Dr. Romain Butin Rev. Dr. Frederick Lent 
Mr. J. Dudley Carroll Prof. J. F. MeCurdy 

Dr. Edward Chiera Prof. Julius Morgenstern 
Mr. Hwang Chung-Huei Dr. William Frederick Notz 
Mr. Roy Joseph Deferrari Mrs. Charles F. Ostrander 
Dr. Viecaji Dinshaw Mr. P. D. Saklatvala 

Rev. Walter Drum Mrs. A. Saunders 

Mrs. Arthur Cecil Edwards Miss Margaret Thomas 

Dr. John F. Fenlon Dr. Arthur A. Vaschalde 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1915-1916 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1915-1916, consisting of Professor Barton, Dr. Nies, and Pro- 
fessor Edgerton, reported thru Professor Barton, as follows: 


President—Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of New York; Presi- 
dent Francis Brown, of New York; Professor James H. Breasted, of 
Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Franklin Edgerton, of Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers named above, ex officio; Professor Charles R. 
Lanman, of Cambridge; Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, of New York; Professor Hanns Oertel, of New 
Haven; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven; Professor James A. 
Montgomery, of Philadelphia; and Professor Leroy C. Barret, of Hartford. 
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The officers thus nominated were thereupon duly elected. 

The business on the calendar being thus concluded, the Presi- 
dent delivered the annual address, the subject being ‘Older and 
Later Elements in the Code of Hammurapi’. At five o’clock the 
Society adjourned for the day. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session was opened on Friday morning, at 9:50 
a. m., with the President, Professor Jastrow, in the chair. 
Communications were presented as follows: 


Mr. W. F. Asricut, of Johns Hopkins University: The home of 
Balaam.— Remarks by Professor Haupt and Professor Miiller. 

Rev. Dr. A. YOHANNAN, of Columbia University, and Professor A. V. 
WILLIAMS JAcKSON: Notes regarding the tomb of Tamerlane. — Additional 
statement by Professor Jackson. 

Professor A. T. Ciay, of Yale University: A Sumerian prototype of the 
Code of Hammurapi. — Remarks by Professor Haupt and Mr. Cunningham; 
reply by Professor Clay; remarks by Professor Miiller. 

Dr. E. W. WEstT (deceased): A translation of the Pahlavi work ‘Wonders 
of Seistan’.— Presented by title by Professor Jackson. 

Professor M. BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University: On the mean- 
ing and etymology of the Sanskrit root vorj.— Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 

Mr. B. B. Moore, of New York: Notes of travel in Persia. 

Professor M. L. MarcGo.is, of Dropsie College: Kohath, Kaag. — Remarks 
by Professor Haupt; question by Professor Bloomfield and reply by the 
author. 

Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: Hittite linguistic mate- 
rial in the Cuneiform Inscriptions.— Remarks by Professors Bloomfield, 
Miiller, and Haupt. 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: The 
Eastern iron trade of the Roman empire.— Remarks by Professor Hirth, 
Dr. von Oefele, and Professor Torrey. 


At 12:35 p. m. the Society took a recess until the time fixt 
for the beginning of the afternoon session. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened at 3 p. m., the President 
being in the chair. After the election of two corporate members 
(ineluded in the list above), the President announst the appoint- 
ment of Professor H. P. Smith to represent the Society at the 
100th anniversary of the founding of Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., June 19-24, 1915. The reading of papers was then 
resumed, in the following order: 
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Mrs. A. C. Epwarps, of Columbia University: Relations between Shah 
Abbas of Persia and the Moghul emperors Akbar and Jahangir. — Question 
by Professor Hopkins and reply by the author. 

Professor L. C. BARRET, of Trinity College: Greek and Hindu philosophy 
in their relation to the environments from which they sprang. 

Professor J. H. BREASTED, of the University of Chicago: On the history 
of writing and the origin of the alphabet. (Illustrated with lantern 
slides.) — Remarks by Professor Miiller, Dr. Kyle, and Dr. Nies. 

Dr. T. WitutAMs, of Columbia University: The sluice of Asia Minor: a 
historical note—Remarks by Professors Bloomfield and Miiller; reply 
by the author. 

Rev. Dr. J. D. STEELE, of Passaic, N. J.: Notes of a visit to Constan- 
tinople, Palestine, and Egypt. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: The cuneiform names 
of Damascus. — Question by Professor Clay and reply by the author. 

Professor F. EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: Early Hindu 
cosmology and theosofy.— Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Bloomfield. 

Dr. C. J. Fereuson, of Peking, China: Chinese bronzes. 


At 5:55 p. m. the Society adjourned for the day. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The Society met for the fourth session at 9:40 a. m. on 
Saturday morning. The President, Professor Jastrow, was in 
the chair. The following communication was presented : 

Professor R. G. KENT, of the University of Pennsylvania: Studies in the 
Old Persian inscriptions. — Remarks by Dr. Ogden and Professors Bloom- 
field and Jackson. 


The Corresponding Secretary announst for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting would be held at Washington on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Easter Week, April 24th, 
25th, and 26th, 1916. He reported further that the Directors 
had reappointed Professors Oertel and Torrey as Editors of the 
Journal for the ensuing year. 

The Directors recommended amendments to the Constitution 
providing for a change in the manner of electing Directors and 
for the inclusion of the Editors in their number ez officio. It was 
proposed that Articles V and VII should be changed to read 
as follows: 


ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Journal, and nine Directors. 
The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, by ballot, for a term 
of one year. The Directors shall consist of three groups of three members 
each, one group to be elected each year at the annual meeting for a term 
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of three years. No Director shall be eligible for immediate re-election as 
Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer of the Society. 

ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the Journal shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence of said 
Board. 


Upon motion the amendments proposed were adopted without 
a single dissenting vote. 
The President then announst the following appointments: 


Committee of Arrangements for 1916: Professor Hyvernat, President 
Fenlon, Dr. Casanoviez, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: President Francis Brown, Professor Mar- 
golis, and Mr. Dennis. 

Auditors: Professors Williams and Torrey. 


The reading of communications was then resumed, as follows: 


Mr. F. A. CUNNINGHAM, of Merchantville, N. J.: Berosus and the date 
of the Deluge. 


The President askt Professor Gottheil to take the chair for 
atime. The reading of papers was continued. 

Mr. J. T. DENNIS, of Baltimore: Notes regarding some Oriental seals. — 
Remarks by Mr. Hwang Chung-Huei. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: A Syriac analogue of the 
Flying Dutchman. — Remarks by Dr. von Oefele and Professor Edgerton. 

Dr. C. J. OcpEN, of New York: Notes on the Svapnavasavadatta of 
Bhasa. 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: New Semito-Egyptian 
words. — Remarks by Professors Breasted and Haupt, Dr. von Oefele, 
Professors Jastrow and Bloomfield; additional remarks by the author. 


On motion the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Trustees of Columbia University for the opportunity of 
meeting within its halls, to the New York members of the Society for their 
generous hospitality, and to the efficient Committee of Arrangements for 
the thoughtful provision made for the entertainment of the members. 


The President resumed the chair and made a few concluding 
remarks. The Society adjourned at 12:05 p. m., to meet again 
in Washington on April 24, 1916. 


The following communications were presented by title: 


Mr. W. F. ALBRIGHT: (a) The conclusion of Esarhaddon’s Broken 
Prism; (b) Some unexplained cuneiform words. 
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Professor G. A. BARTON: (a) Osiris and Tammuz; (b) Some observa- 
tions on the new King-lists from Nippur. 

Dr. F. R. BLAKE: (a) Mixed constructions in Hebrew and Aramaic; 
(b) The etymology of Aramaic ith, ‘to be’; (¢) The syntax of Hebrew 
numerals and numeral expressions. 

Professor M. BLOOMFIELD: On the laugh-and-ery motif in Hindu fiction. 

Professor C. E. CoNANT: Grammatical notes on the Isinai language 
(Philippines). 

Dr. V. DinsHAW: Deccan parallels to the Burj-Namah. 

Professor F. EDGERTON: (a) Notes on the Sixth Prapathaka of the 
Chandogya Upanisad; (b) A critique of Hertel’s theories on the Paiica- 
tantra. 

Dr. A. EMBER: (a) A Semitic loan-word in Latin; (b) Semitic words 
surviving in Egyptian sign-values. 

Professor E. W. Fay: Adversaria etymologica. 

Professor R. J. H. GorrHeit: An old papyrus fragment with Arabic 


seals. 

Professor P. Haupt: (a) Arabic samm, ‘poison’—Sumerian Sem, 
dpwua; (b) The Assyrian terms for ‘sport’; (c) Hebrew leg, ‘saucy’, and 
melic, ‘interpreter’. 

Professor A. V. W. JAcKSON: Indo-Iranian notes. 

Mr. W. S. Kuprer: Some questions relative to the Kautiliya ArthaSastra. 

Mr. P. B. PopENOE: The propagation of the date-palm: materials for a 


lexicographical study in Arabic. 

Rev. Dr. W. ROSENAU: Who are the Falashas? 

Capt. C. C. SmitH: Mindanao studies. 

Professor C. C. Torrey: A new interpretation of portions of the Zakar 
Inscription. 

Dr. W. H. Worre.tit: Ink-gazing and similar practices among modern 


Egyptians. 
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